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COMMENT 


Wuart does General Grosvenor mean by saying irritably that 
Roosevelt can be elected without the electoral vote of his own 
State? Are we to infer that the Republican managers already 
count New York as lost? And if so, why? These are inter- 
esting questions, indicating a most curious and wholly un- 
precedented condition in national politics. Contemplate the 
possibility, nearly a year before election day and six months 
before the nomination, of a virtual admission that McKinley 
could not have expected to carry Ohio, or Harrison Indiana, 
or Blaine Maine, or any one of them New York! It is un- 
thinkable; it would have presaged certain defeat, if not in 
the convention, at the polls. And yet the assertion is made by 
a stanch and serious-minded friend of the President, with no 
apparent appreciation of its extraordinary character and ob- 
viously no apprehension of untoward effect upon Mr. Roose- 
velt’s candidacy. 


Strange, however, as this surely seems, hardly less note- 
worthy is the unanimity of opinion that the basis of the 
speculation is sound, and that Mr. Roosevelt cannot carry New 
York against a suitable Democratie candidate. It is recalled 
that he barely won his election as Governor while the laurels of 
San Juan were yet green on his brow, and it is urged, with much 
foree, we must admit, that the current of feeling against him, 
not only in financial but also in commercial and mercantile 
cireles, is very strong. Moreover, the party organization is 
rent asunder. Senator Platt, for thirty years the undisputed 
leader, has been humiliated at the behest of Governor Odell, 
who in turn has on hand a most bitter personal quarrel with 
the Sun, the ablest, most persistent, most unforgiving, and 
most deadly of newspaper antagonists. This is not the Presi- 
dent’s fault; it is his misfortune; but it is a fact pregnant 
with menace. Ordinarily the effect of such a quarrel may be 
at least minimized by tactful endeavor and appeal to party 
loyalty, but in this ease there seems to be no cure except the 
extermination of one or the other of the parties to the con- 
troversy. The New York Senators have not only prestige and 
friends, but the support of all the powerful corporations, while 
Governor Odell has that of only one—and they, as well as he, 
must fight for their lives. Unfortunately for the President, 
the contest is not unequal; on the contrary, it is so even that 
it bodes frightful ill, and it is he, blameless though he is, as 
we believe, who must suffer most. 


That is hard luck for both the President and the country. 
No good can come from the political supremacy of a com- 
mercialized boss who by brutal methods brings obloquy upon 
the splendid title bestowed upon him by the people. The 
World’s charge that the President connived at the advance- 
ment of Governor Odell is baseless. He did no more than 
his duty from the view-point of an organization man, no more 
than McKinley or Harrison or any recent President except 
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Cleveland might have done. He advocated peace for the 
sake of the party—such peace as could come only from ami- 
cable understanding—hence the meeting at the White House. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s part in this transaction was wholly creditable; 
Governor QOdell’s thoroughly despicable. He boasted of be- 
ing summoned to the White House, boasted en route, and 
boasted after he came away, coming dangerously near vio- 
lating confidence after having been treated as a gentleman. 
That harm rather than good came from that conference was 
no fault of the President or Senator Platt, but such unques- 
tionably was the result, contributing greatly to the strange 
belief, previously noted, that already, nearly a year before 
election day, New York must be placed in the Democratic col- 
umn. 


But—who is the man? Nobody is so foolish as to main- 
tain that anybody could defeat Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Bryan 
could not, for example. Could Judge Gray or Senator Gor- 
man? We doubt it. Mr. Cleveland, of course. Judge Parker, 
probably. But we learn from a source which in the past we 
have found to be authoritative that Mr. Murphy—by suggestion 
of Mr. Croker—will not support Judge Parker because of his 
intimate relationship with Mr. Hill. You can generally rely 
upon Democratic politicians to make a mess of an opportunity. 


The Republican National Committee, which has just held 
a meeting in Washington, decided that the next Republican 
national convention shall be held on June 21, 1904, at Chicago. 
The rules of the Republican party require that notifications 
of the date and place of the State conventions to be called for 
the purpose of electing delegates to the national convention 
shall be issued at least sixty days before the convening of the 
latter body. The proceedings of the Republican National 
Committee were unexpectedly harmonious. No opposition to 
the nomination of President Roosevelt was publicly avowed, 
although it is reported that a good deal of dissatisfaction with 
his administration, and doubt concerning his availability, was 
privately expressed. As Chairman Hanna’s ascendency over 
the committee was apparently complete, there would have been 
no bar to an impressive demonstration against Mr. Roosevelt 
kad the Senator from Ohio been willing to permit it. The 
position taken by him is generally regarded as conclusive 
proof of his determination not to be a candidate. It will be 
remembered, however, that such was Mr. Blaine’s resolve in 
December, 1891, and even later, nor was it long before the 
meeting of the Republican national convention in 1892 that 
he suddenly changed his mind, resigned the office of Secretary 
of State, and became a formidable rival of President Harrison 
for the nomination. Thereby hangs a story that is well known 
to old residents of Washington. It is probable that had not 
a request preferred by Mrs. Blaine in favor of a son-in-law been 
firmly and even sternly refused by Mr. Harrison, the latter 
would not have encountered Mr. Blaine’s rivalry in the con- 
vention, and thus having at his back a united party, might 
have been reelected. 


It was settled, in a caucus held on December 12, that Demo- 
eratie Senators would make no attempt to amend the Cuban 
reciprocity bill, but would vote for the measure as it stood on 
December 16, the day agreed upon at the time when the 
Senate resolved not to discuss the bills during the extra 
session of Congress. The caucus adjourned to meet on De- 
cember 14, for the purpose of discussing at that time the poli- 
cies to be pursued by Democratic Senators during the present 
session with reference to the situation at Panama and the 
post-office scandal. Hitherto there has been much difference 
of opinion among leading Democrats in Congress regarding 
the tacties that their party should pursue during the coming 
sampaign. Some have advocated a vigorous prosecution of a 
Congressional investigation of the Post-office Department, on 
the assumption that high Republican officials might be involved. 
Unless the assumption is well founded—unless, in other words, 
a Congressional inquiry is absolutely certain to disclose scan- 
dals much more serious than those revealed through the inves- 
tigation ordered by Mr. Roosevelt—the move would be a fool- 
ish one. As to the Panama affair, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Williams, leader of the Democratic minority in the House of 
Representatives, has evinced sagacity and foresight by ad- 
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vising that his party should recognize accomplished facts 
and accept the canal treaty which has been negotiated with 
the Republic of Panama. 


Mr. Williams sees that the common sense of the American 
people will never permit an abandonment of a canal zone over 
which we have at last secured the full jurisdiction which we 
had vainly sought for half a century. It will no more permit 
such a renunciation than it countenanced the anti-imperialist 
demand for a renunciation of the Philippines. Mr. Williams, 
of course, is at liberty to accuse the administration of com- 
plicity in the Panama revolution, and we presume that a simi- 
lar charge will be made by Democratic Senators, but we opine 
that Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary Hay will be able to repel 
the imputation. At all events, the Republic of Panama exists, 
and it has made a treaty giving us the canal franchise that we 
have long desired. A rejection of that treaty by Democratic 
Senators would not constitute an issue on which the Demo- 
cratic party could safely go before the country. There is, in 
truth, but one issue, aside from the personal one, that is bright 
with promise, and that is certain to become more promising 
every day, as influential Republicans like Governor Cummins 
of Iowa avow the conviction that the tariff must be immediate- 
ly revised, and in certain schedules reduced. Such a program, 
if confronted by nothing more cogent and captivating than a 
“stand-pat ” policy, would be likely to cost the Republicans 
many of the doubtful States, and might possibly dislodge them 
from some of their reputed strongholds; from Illinois and Wis- 
consin, for example. 


In the speech which he prepared for the banquet of the Bos- 
ton Merchants’ Association, Governor Cummins made it clear 
that he did not purpose to continue any longer the reticence 
which he was persuaded by Senator Allison to maintain during 
the recent campaign for State officers in Jowa. He advocated, 
and Representative McCall of Massachusetts, who spoke at 
the same banquet, concurred in advocating, the reciprocity 
policy of which Blaine and McKinley were earnest supporters. 
Governor Cummins attached no importance to the assertion 
that some of our manufacturers sell their products abroad for 
less money than they sell them at home. He did not intend, 
he said, to inquire whether the charge was true or false, for 
to him it was a- matter of indifference whether our manu- 
facturers sell at higher or lower prices in foreign markets 
than they sell in their home markets, provided our tariff laws 
do not permit them to sell at home for more than a fair 
“ American price,” without meeting with the competition of 
other lands. What was meant by “ American price”? Evi- 
dently a price that would render it possible to conform to 
the American standard of wages and to the American standard 
of profit on an investment of capital. In other words, our 
tariff schedule should be so adjusted that our manufacturers 
can pay American wages to their employees, and reward the 
capital invested with a fair American profit; but no more. 
So much the American consumers ought to pay, but it should 
be made impossible to exact a penny more from them. 


The tariff should provide that the moment that the price of 
a domestic commodity rose above the point just named, a 
foreign competitor might enter. Governor Cummins, for his 
part, is convinced that some of the schedules of the tariff of 
1897 are too high, and that during the period of overwhelming 
demand which we have witnessed in the last three or four 
years our home producers have been able to exact more than 
a fair price for what they have sold. He is not blind to the 
difficulty of preparing tariff schedules so that they will answer 
with absolute accuracy the abstract test above formulated. 
He does not look for perfection. He holds, however, that 
in certain schedules the disparity is so great between rightful 
and actual prices that, even without regard to the advantages 
derivable from reciprocity treaties, there ought to be a re- 
vision. Let the tariff once be made to conform with reasonable 
closeness to the theoretical standard named, and Governor 
Cummins would not care at what price our exporters sell in 
other countries. If we pay only a fair price, and the exporter 
finds it profitable to sell abroad at less than a fair price, we 
are not injured, for American workmen have been employed 
to produce the exports. It is evident that Governor Cummins 
and Representative McCall have no patience with the “ stand- 
patters.” The former did not hesitate to deprecate what he 
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ealied the habit of shivering into whick many Republicans 
seem in danger of falling. He ridiculed the bogie of industrial 
depression and unsettled commercial conditions which, he 
said, has been earried up and down the country by timorous 
souls who never took a step forward in their lives, followed by 
a mob of men who have all they want and more than they 
deserve. Whenever it is suggested to “stand-patters” that 
we can perpetuate the prosperity we have, and, with our ex- 
panding capacity, increase it, the answer is, Hush! do not 
awaken the sleeping American people, for they have not sense 
enough to see what is true and do what is right. Manifestly 
there are some Republicans, and influential ones at that, who 
agree with all Democrats in refusing to believe that our in- 
dustrial and commercial structure rests upon a foundation so 
insecure as the “ stand-patters ” would have us imagine. 


As chairman of the Republican National Committee, Sena- 
tor Hanna invited his fellow members to dine with him at the 
Arlington Hotel on Saturday, December 12. The invitation 
inevitably included Judson W. Lyons, the negro national com- 
mitteeman from Georgia, who holds the office of Register of 
the Unite} States Treasury. Several of the Southern white 
members of the committee are said to have refrained from at- 
tending tke dinner, because they did not care to meet a negro 
socially. Lyons is the man whose attendance at a reception 
given by President Roosevelt aroused criticism at the South. 
As we pointed out at the time, negroes who happened to be 
occupants of Federal offices in the District of Columbia had 
repeatedly attended receptions at the White House under pre- 
vious administrations, Democratic as well as Republican. We 
added, however, that public opinion at the North had under- 
gone so widespread and profound a change with regard to the 
wisdom of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments of the 
Yederal Constitution, that an incident which formerly passed 
unchallenged now provoked objection. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s willingness to treat negroes as social equals seems 
to have failed to rivet the allegiance of colored politicians at 
the South. 

Equally fruitless has been his refusal to uphold the “ Lily- 
White ” Republicans in North Carolina, and his appointment 
of the negro Crum to be Collector of the Port of Charleston. 
It is said that E. H. Deas, the negro chairman of the South 
Carolina Republican State Committee, is resolved to send an 
anti-Roosevelt delegation to the Republican national con- 
vention. That Mr. Hanna is making no effort to secure negro 
delegations from the Southern States for himself is evident 
from the fact that he refused to heed the protest of Deas 
against his designation of Mr. J. G. Capers, of South Caro- 
lina, to be a member of the executive committee of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. It is hard for Mr. Roosevelt to lose 
negro delegates, when he is debited with extinguishing the 
“ Lily-White ” organization at the South which Mr. McKinley 
did so much to create. It will be remembered that the Lily- 
White movement, which began in the sugar, rice, and lumber 
districts of Louisiana, had become so strong in the State 
election of 1896 that it very nearly elected its candidate for 
Governor. The result was in doubt for two months, and the 
Legislature had to determine it. It will also be remembered 
that the Lily-Whites of Lovisiana ultimately received official 
recognition from the Republican party, and had their delegates 
seated in the last Republican national convention. Not only 
is a representative of theirs the present national committee- 
man for Louisiana, but persons recommended by them have 
been appointed collectors of customs and postmasters. Since 
Mr. Roosevelt became President, however, the Lily-White 
party in Louisiana has crumbled away, and its members are 
rapidly drifting back to the Democracy. 


We have previously pointed out that the movement to secure 
the expulsion of Senator Smoot of Utah from the United 
States Senate would necessarily fail unless it could be proved 
that he was guilty of polygamy. The fact that he is a Mormon, 
and that the Mormon Church declines to regard polygamy 
as sinful, would not suffice, unless the practice of polygamy 
could be brought home to him. As we said, a Mohammedan 
can become a citizen of the United States, provided he does 
not avail himself of the Islamic permission to have more than 
one wife. Since we directed attention to the fact, the op- 
ponents of Senator Smoot have changed their tactics. On 





December 12, in a petition filed with the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, the Senator from Utah was 
specifically charged with being personally a polygamist. In 
another protest Mr. Smoot was charged with being con- 
structively an accessory to the commission of polygamy by 
others. It is well known that the accused Senator from Utah 
is one of the so-called twelve apostles of the Mormon Church. 
The protest to which we refer is signed by eighteen citizens 
of Utah, of whom fourteen are Republicans and four Demo- 
erats. It avers that the Mormon hierarchy is invested with 
supreme authority in all things, temporal and spiritual; that 
the mandates of this authority are announced and trans- 
mitted by the first president and twelve apostles; that, as a 
matter of faith or belief, this body of men has not abandoned 
polygamy, and that, consequently, it must be held to connive 
at and encourage polygamous practices. 


This protest may seem, at the first glance, to raise a nice 
question, but we do not believe that the Federal Senate or the 
United States Supreme Court would have much difficulty in 
deciding it. It should be obvious to all intelligent men that 
the absolute religious liberty guaranteed by our Constitution 
would be devoid of practical significance if the professor of 
particular beliefs could be held responsible for the translation 
of those beliefs into acts by others. How could a Chinese, a 
Japanese, a Moslem, a Jew, or even an agnostic, be secure in 
his citizenship under such an interpretation of our Federal 
organic law? There is but one reasonable and endurable con- 
struction of the Constitution. With a man’s personal beliefs, 
or with the tenets of the church to which he sees fit to belong, 
our Federal authorities have absolutely nothing to do, so long 
as the citizen does not personally commit acts which are 
prohibited by a Federal statute. It would be in the highest 
degree dangerous—nay, ultimately fatal—to the principle of 
complete toleration in matters of opinion and belief if the 
construction of the Constitution advocated by many well- 
meaning persons in the ease of Senator Smoot should be ac- 
cepted by the Senate and sanctioned by the United States 
Supreme Court. 


With regard to the proposed relinquishment of the Isle of 
Pines to the Republic of Cuba, it is undoubtedly important 
that not only both Houses of Congress, but the Supreme 
Court of the United States, should consider and decide two 
questions, namely, first, Was full sovereignty over the Isle of 
Pines ceded to the United States by Spain in 1898 by the 
Treaty of Paris? Secondly, Has the Senate, through the 
exercise of its treaty-making power, the right to alienate na- 
tional territory? The very fact that we are not vitally inter- 
ested in the retention of the Isle of Pines makes the present 
hour an admirable one for pondering and answering the second 
question. It is certain that in assenting to boundary treaties, 
as, for example, with reference to our northeastern and north- 
western boundaries, the Senate has arrogated the right to say 
whether particular claims of ours to territory were unfounded. 
That is a very different thing from ceding territory over which 
our sovereignty is undisputed. Obviously, therefore, the first 
thing to determine is what the framers of the Treaty of Paris 
in 1898 meant to say with reference to the Isle of Pines. 


It is true that, geographically, the Isle of Pines is a near neigh- 
bor of Cuba, and that, under the Spanish régime, it was treated 
as an adjunct of the larger island for administrative purposes. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the representatives 
of Spain who cooperated in making the Treaty of Paris were 
by no means desirous of favoring an independent Republic 
of Cuba, and were well aware that the Isle of Pines might 
be useful to the United States, considered as a naval station. 
It is certain that the Tsle of Pines is not mentioned in the 
treaty as an adjunct of Cuba, but that, on the contrary, all 
islands in or near the Caribbean, except Cuba, previously the 
property of Spain, are ceded to the United States. It seems 
to us that if the treaty is interpreted in the light of the res 
geste, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the Isle of Pines 
was made over to the United States, and that our sovereignty 
therein is as complete as it is in Porto Rico. If this assump- 


tion be warranted, we think that the House of Representatives 
is entirely right in saying that the treaty power of the Senate 
does not cover the alienation of territory acknowledged by 
the former owner to be the property of the United States. 
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Not, of course, that we are opposed to a cession of the Isle 
of Pines to Cuba. Cuba has granted us two coaling stations 
on her own territory, and we have no desire to withhold from 
her the Isle of Pines if she wants it. We do think, however, 
that we ought to proceed carefully, bearing in mind the risk 
of establishing a dangerous precedent. We also hold that 
if American citizens have made investments in the Isle of 
Pines, relying on official statements that the island would re- 
main American territory, their interests ought to be protected 
in any treaty with Cuba whereby sovereignty over the island 
should be transferred. 


It is a flagrant disgrace to many encyclopedias, the latest 
editions of which have been published since his death, that 
they do not even mention the name of the Scandinavian 
philanthropist Nobel, whose bequests, devised for the promo- 
tion of the intellectual elevation and the moral and physical 
well-being of the human race, have never yet been equalled 
in respect of munificence and utility. Mr. Nobel recognized 
what the founders of the Roman Catholic Church had per- 
ceived many centuries before, that to provide facilities for 
research or for intellectual activity in any direction was one 
thing; and that to hold up a great reward for individual suc- 
cess in profiting by such facilities was quite another. He saw 
that both incentives to intellectual and moral progress had 
been employed by Catholicism. The Roman Catholic Church 
provided the facilities in its convents, schools, and universities: 
it provided the rewards in its priories, abbacies, bishoprics, 
and archbishoprics; nay, even in the chance of succeeding 
to the papacy, which many a scholar like Aeneas Sylvius at- 
tained. Mr. Nobel consecrated the fortune which he had 
acquired to the endowment of five annual prizes, worth about 
$40,000 apiece, and he took adequate precautions for the dis- 
criminating and just selection of the beneficiaries. Of the five 
honoraria of about $40,000 each awarded this year by the 
Norwegian Parliament, one has gone to William R. Cremer, 
M.P., publisher of the Arbitrator of London, for the work 
performed by him during many years in behalf of inter- 
national arbitration; the prize for physics has been divided 
between Henri Becquerel, of Norway,.and M. and Madame 
Curie of Paris; the chemical prize has been allotted to the 
Swedish professor Arrhenius; the medical prize to Dr. Finzen 
of Denmark; and the prize for literature to Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son, the Norwegian poet and dramatist. It is well known that 
Dr. Finzen is the inventor of the Finzen-ray system for the 
cure of lupus; Professor Becquerel is the discoverer of the 
Becquerel rays; and M. and Madame Curie are among the 
original claimants of the discovery of radium. 


Leong Kai-Chau, leader of the Chinese reform movement, 
has just left Seattle for his native land, carrying with him a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, gathered from the Chinese 
colonies in this country, to be devoted to the cause of reform 
in the Celestial Empire. When Leong Kai-Chau was in New 
York, his eloquence created a furore among the residents of 
Chinatown, and he had like successes in Boston, and San 
Francisco. He is the chief apostle of the doctrines of Kan Yu- 
Wei, who made a nearly successful attempt, a few years ago, 
to lead the young Emperor Hwang Su into the paths of 
modernity. Briefly, it is the ambition of the Chinese re- 
formers to imitate the modernization of Japan, to abolish the 
Confucian educational hierarchy which is based on the ancient 
five classics, and to introduce Western science and the practi- 
cal methods of Western lands. A chief object of the re- 
formers is to abolish the system of revenue by tax-farming, 
originally universal in all Asian lands, and the cause, when 
introduced by the conquering Turks, of most of the evils in 
the Balkan peninsula. It is notorious that boundless cor- 
ruption accompanies the collection of revenue in China, 
where the system of “squeeze” is practised from the highest 
mandarin to the lowest hanger-on of the local yamen, many 
times the amount of revenue which ultimately reaches the 
Treasury at Peking sticking to the fingers of the almond-eyed 
officials who collect it from the hard-working Chinese peasants. 
It is certain that the policy of Kan Yu-Wei and Leong Kai- 
Chau will ultimately triumph, since it is well known that the 
Emperor is a sincere convert to their views and aspirations. 
It seems equally certain that Japan will play the part of 
mentor in this modern education of China, since it is an 
axiom with the reformers that they should learn their science 


















from the Japs, who have revised and perfected, and adapted to 
the Oriental mind, the crude product of Western thought. 

Now that the Panama canal is practically assured, the in- 
habitants of the great Pacific ports of Seattle, Tacoma, and 
Portland are giving voice to their uneasy apprehensions of a 
loss of a large part of their carrying trade. They fear that 
all slow freight, instead of passing through their hands on its 
way from the Northeastern States to the Orient, will find its 
way through the canal. They are especially fearful that that 
part of their commerce which is drawn from the Gulf States 
will dwindle away, and they even declare that they are in 
danger of losing that part of the lumber trade, their own par- 
ticular specialty, which goes East overland. At present they 
pay the railroads forty cents a thousand cubic feet for the 
transport of lumber, about half what the freight was a few 
years ago; but it is claimed that, once the canal is open, lumber 
can be taken to New York for half the present rate. While one 
sees the reason of these fears, one cannot seriously indorse 
them; for a little consideration wil! show that the growth of 
the Pacific Northwest is so rapid that new resources are con- 
stantly being tapped, and that this increase in commodities 
and produce will more than make up for whatever the canal 
may take away. The irrigation of immense areas of Idaho 
and eastern Oregon, the constant additions to the wheat-lands 
of eastern Washington, the almost inexhaustible and excel- 
lent lumber, the salmon fisheries of the Columbia River, with 
purely local products like hops, apples, and berries, assure to 
the Pacific Northwest a steady development which will give 
it lasting prosperity; and it will be found that the canal will 
bring more than it takes away, as increasing wealth on the 
Pacific coast opens up new wants and a desire for new luxuries, 
to be brought not merely from the Eastern seaboard of the 
States, but even across the Atlantic from Europe. 





Mr. John Turner, Englishman, seems to be an orderly man, 
who wears a white shirt—not a red one—and keeps it on in 
public. He landed on these shores late in October, with the 
intention of spending five months here in travel and discourse. 
He has friends in this country, with one of whom, Miss Emma 
Joldman, the papers say, he expected to stay while in New 
York. On October 23 he lectured at the Murray Hill Lyceum. 
Miss Goldman was there, and Herr Most, and the audience 
also included the Supervising Inspector of Immigration at 
this port and some police inspectors. Mr. Turner talked about 
labor-union matters, and said, among other things, that all 
urope was getting ready for a general strike which would 
give the workers a chance to assert their power and “ deter- 
mine as quickly as possible their emancipation.” When he 
had finished his address the Inspector of Immigration had 
him arrested in a polite fashion, took him to the police station, 
searched him for bombs, but found none, and presently sent 
him to Ellis Island. There he was examined by Commissioner 
Williams, found to be an anarchist, and ordered to be deported 
under the law of March 3, 1903. That law provides that no 
person shall be permitted to enter the United States “who 
disbelieves in, or who is opposed to, all organized government.” 
The law was devised to exclude anarchists. The London police 
think Mr. Turner is an anarchist, and Mr. Turner thinks so 
also. Indeed, he assured Commissioner Williams that he was 
an anarchist. He seems to believe in organized government 
for labor-unions, but thinks that he does not believe in it for 
nations. Prince Krapotkin, who lately visited this country, 
and was hospitably entertained here by all sorts of people, 
and later contributed an interesting autobiography to the 
Atlantic Monthly, also gave out that he was an anarchist, and 
if he came here again Commissioner Williams would have to 
send him back to England. For the law of March 3 makes no 
distinction between the philosophical anarchists who use argu- 
ment and the practical anarchists who use gunecotton. It put 
all alien anarchists in the category of undesirable newcomers, 
along with sore-eyed Slavs, paupers, crazy persons, and other 
victims of misfortune. The feeling is that we have troubles 
enough of these sorts of our own, and should not import any 
more. 

It scandalized Turner’s friends that he should be arrested 
while talking mildly in a white shirt, as has been said. He had 
expected to make an address in a few days on the Haymarket 
anarchists, and perhaps there was special disappointment that 
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that oration should be denied a vent. They -got a writ of 
habeas corpus and had him before Judge Lacombe of the 
United States Cireuit Court, and counsel argued for him 
that he wasn’t the kind of anarchist our new law objected to, 
and that so much of the new law as applied to him was un- 
constitutional. But the court upheld the law, and appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court, and until a final decision is 
reached Turner will stay at Ellis Island. He could go home 
if he chose, but if he did our courts would concern themselves 
no more about him, so he is waiting in order to test the law. 
His case has brought the law to the notice of many persons 
who find themselves mortified that respectable persons whose 
conduct is orderly should be excluded from this country be- 
cause of their opinions. If we are going to keep aliens out be- 
cause of their beliefs, say these remonstrants, the next step 
will be to shut citizens up because of their beliefs. They don’t 
at all like the apparent drift from English precedents and 
principles to Russian ones. A mass-meeting of persons of this 
way of feeling was held in New York on December 3. Mr. 
John S. Crosby was the chairman, and among the vice-presi- 
dents were Messrs. Carl Schurz, W. H. Baldwin, Jr., James 
Byrne, H. E. Deming, and Felix Adler. Addresses were made, 
a letter from Mr. Edward M. Shepard was read, and resolu- 
tions were adopted protesting against so much of the immi- 
gration law as authorizes the exclusion and deportation of an 
alien solely because of his opinions. 


The law as it stands will hardly do. The provision against 
opinions would not keep out the murderous scoundrels whom the 
government really wants to reach. Of course it is a nuisance 
to have agitators with fantastic theories come into the coun- 
try and preach discontent. But if such persons are of decent 
and orderly behavior it seems less mischievous to let them in 
than to bar them out because their theories are wrong. Turner 
came here with the intention, presumably, of raising hob ac- 
cording to his ability. We are entirely warranted in excluding 
him if we think it expedient, but is our population so stupid, 
and are things going so ill with us, that we dare not let a 
Briton in a white shirt expound his theories of government to 
our voters? Are not such precautions fitter for the nursery 
than for a grown-up nation with Anglo-Saxon traditions? 
If Turner is merely an ass, it is a great pity to accord him the 
distinction of being a martyr to free speech. He is a nuisance, 
of course, but he is a worse nuisance in a cell on Ellis Island 
than he would be on a platform in Chicago. 


The Syracuse Post-Standard, an ordinarily intelligent pa- 
per, says: 

It is apparent that the esteemed contemporary and journal of 
civilization, HARPER’S WEEKLY, is among those who would be glad 
to believe, if they could, that General Wood while at Santiago made 
an intimate personal friend of an ex-convict and employed him to 
blacken the reputations of eminent American officers; that Gen- 
eral Wood inspired an article in an American periodical which 
caused the recall of General Brooke from Havana; that he per- 
sonally influenced the Cuban Courts of Justice to condemn Rath- 
bone, although he would have been guilty of extravagance more 
flagrant and equally unwarranted by law; that General Wood, 
while Governor-General of Cuba, accepted for himself and his wife 
presents valued at thousands of dollars from a gambling corpora- 
tion in Havana, in return for the concession of a privilege to con- 
tinue its nefarious trade. 


To which we reply that all these things could be “ apparent ” 


only to a blind man. We oppose the confirmation of General 
Wood, not because we believe him to be either dishonest or 
dishonorable, but because he has done nothing to justify such 
extraordinary promotion, and his further elevation would be 
not only unjust to hundreds of other deserving officers, but 
also a serious menace to the efficiency of the army. There 
may or may not be sound.basis for the persona! charges 
against him; we do not assume to know whether there is or 
not, and therefore express no opinion. Of one fact, however, 
we are tolerably certain, namely, that if, as Secretary Root, 
with uncharacteristic futility maintains, General Wood suf- 
fers unduly from false reports of the secret committee hear- 
ings, he has only his own friends to blame; his opponents were 
outspoken for public sessions. Moreover, why shouldn’t Gen- 
eral Wood come home and face his accusers? Surely he is 
not the only American officer capable of directing the move- 
ment of three thousand United States troops against a few 
hundred ill-equipped natives. And he is a manly man—isn’t 
he?—and would like to do it—wouldn’t he¢ 
























































What Will the Democrats Do? 


IN about six months the Repubiican nomination for the Presi- 
dency will have been made, and the Democratic nomination will 
quickly follow. It is high time that Democrats should begin to 
consider carefully the platform and the candidate that they will 
present to the country. The situation in which they find them- 
selves is, from several points of view, unique. Never before in 
the history of the republic has a Vice-President who became Presi- 
dent by accident succeeded in securing from his party a nomina- 
tion for the sueceeding term of the Presidency. Yet, since the 
meeting of the Republican National Committee, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nomination seems as certain as any future event can be. He has 
not a single avowed rival; there is scarcely a sign of opposition 
to him in the Republican ranks. This seems an astonishing state 
of things when we recall what strenuous resistance the candi- 
daecy of such men as Blaine and McKinley encountered. What 
doubles our astonishment at the completeness with which Mr. 
Roosevelt, not by any means an experienced politician, controls 
the party machinery, is the fact, patent to every close observer at 
Washington, that he cannot be described as popular among the 
Republican leaders. He is neither Jiked nor trusted by them in 
the sense that McKinley was. They regard him with an uneasi- 
ness which has been growing for upwards of a year. Some of them 
who are patriots as well as politicians do not hesitate in pri- 
vate conversation to express a doubt whether it would be safe 
for the country to confer the vast and elastic powers of the 
Presidential office upon a man of Mr. Roosevelt’s temperament 
for four years more. It is by no means with enthusiasm, but 
rather with misgiving, that they look forward to a campaign with 
Mr. Roosevelt for a standard-bearer. They are not sure that they 
want him. They have even been heard to admit that, but for his 
infatuation touching the free coinage of silver at the ratio of six- 
teen to one, even Mr. Bryan might be a less dangerous occupant 
of the White House than Mr. Roosevelt. They do not believe, they 
say, that Mr. Bryan would have disregarded the constitutional lim- 
itations of his office in order to appoint the Anthracite-coal 
Strike Commission; or that he would have ventured to make some- 
thing like 200 recess appointments when no recess of Congress ex- 
isted, except in his imagination. 

When even some Republican politicians evince a certain amount 
of apprehension, it is not surprising that in the business world 
the prospect of Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination and election is re- 
garded with something like dismay. By the business world we 
do not mean the financial magnates of any particular city, nor 
the great corporations engaged in production or transportation, 
we mean every man who, by dint of hard woik, enterprise, and 
thrift, has managed to accumulate some money, and whose capital, 
be it small or large, is invested in some channel of industry or 
trade. In a country like the United States, indeed, where there 
is no leisure class and no proletariat, the term business world is 
almost commensurate with the whole mass of able-bodied males 
who have enough intellect and character to be self-sustaining. Not 
only the so-called financier who handles large blocks of securities, 
but every skilled and economical workman whose savings have 
purchased the house he lives in or are drawing interest in a sav- 
ings-bank, or have made provision for old age in the form of a 
life-insurance policy, is vitally interested in a wise, sober, cau- 
tious, and conservative administration of the Federal government, 
that will scrupulously avoid fiscal dislocation or financial dis- 
turbance, and strive studiously to maintain prosperity, confidence, 
and peace. When we say, then, that Mr. Roosevelt is beginning to 
be eyed with some mistrust by the business world, we mean that 
the feeling is shared by every sound, sane, well-balanced, and clear- 
sighted intellect in the country. Not only does the feeling exist, 
but it is tending to grow more widespread and intense; nor are 
there wanting already some careful observers of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
career who look forward to his election to the Presidency with 
anxiety, not to say trepidation. 

What is to be done? Apparently, it is useless to expect help 
from the Republican party. Its machinery is in the hands of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s friends. The President’s nomination, therefore, may 
be taken for granted. The only hope of deliverance from a Chief 
Magistrate whom many sane and wise members of his own party 
distrust lies in the national Democracy, whose conventior: will meet 
a week or two after the Republican nomination has been made. 
Not for twelve years will the Democratic party have had such 
a golden opportunity. Mr. Williams of Mississippi, the leader of 
the minority in the House of Representatives, is right in think- 
ing and saying that the outlook for the Democracy is brighter 
than it has been for many years, partly because their opponents 
are committed to a dangerous candidate, and partly because their 
own factional differences have been removed to a very large extent, 
with the result that the Democratic party is now more harmonious 
than it has been at any time since the autumn of 1892. Mr. Will- 
iams does not hesitate to express the belief that any good, square, 
clean Democrat can next year defeat Mr. Roosevelt, to whom the 
Republicans are chained, and from whom they cannot escape. 
They have gone too fai to retreat, and cannot now refuse to nom- 
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inate him, much as the conservative members of the party may re- 
gret the fact. Mr. Williams holds that Mr. Roosevelt’s election 
would not only imperil the business interests of the United States, 
but would be viewed by intelligent onlookers all over the world 
as a menace to the peace of nations. The leader of the Demo- 
cratic minority in the House goes so far as to say that Mr. Roose- 
velt is the easiest man in the Republican party to beat; much 
easier than Senator Hanna, who would have been a strong candi- 
date, but who is now self-eliminated from the race. Mr. Williams 
preferred not to mention at this time the names of possible candi- 
dates for the Democratic nomination, but he declared the con- 
viction that any Democrat faithful to the fundamental historical 
Democratic principles, and unassociated with any special inter- 
est, would win against an unsafe and spectacular Republican nom- 
inee. Requested to indicate what he thought about Mr. Gorman’s 

candidacy, Mr. Williams described the Maryland Senator as an 
astute man of affairs, and praised the services rendered by him 
to the Southern States in the defeat of the force bill under the 
Harrison administration. He added that there are other good 
men in the Democratic party who would be strong candidates. It 
will have been noted that Mr. Williams had nothing to say about 
Chief-Judge Parker of New York. Other leading Democrats in 
Congress profess to be for Parker, but there is some reason to sus- 
pect that the judge’s name is used as a cover for a candidate as 
yet unrevealed. It is also rumored that Mr. Gorman’s ecandi- 
dacy is only nominal, and that the Maryland Senator intends 
to turn over whatever strength he may be able to secure to New 
York’s candidate, whoever that may be. There seems to be no 
doubt that Judge Gray can have the support of the delegation 
from his own State, Delaware, if he wants it, both Mr. P. J. Ford, 
the Democratic boss of Wilmington, and former - Congressman 
Handy, the head of the Bryan faction, having declared them- 
selves in favor of the Federal jurist. It looks, at this time, as if 
any sound-money Democrat could carry New York, in view of the 
far-reaching and rancorous dissension between the friends of 
Mr. Platt and those of Governor Odell. The ousting of the vet- 
eran Senator from the leadership of the party in his State, which 
he has held for many years, threatens to have consequences 
no less serious than those which followed President Arthur’s 
alienation of the Half-Breeds by the forced nomination of Judge 
Folger for the Governorship. ‘The outcome of that tactical mis- 
take was, it will be remembered, that the Republicans lost the State 
by nearly 200,000, and Mr. Cleveland’s phenomenal career began. 

Two members of the House of Representatives, General Grosvenor 
and.Mr. Payne, have lately asserted that Mr. Roosevelt does not 
need to carry the State of New York in order to be elected. Now 
it is perfectly true that in 1896 the deduction of New York’s 
thirty-six electoral votes from Mr. McKinley’s total (271) would 
not have given the Presidency to Mr. Bryan. It is a matter of 
common observation, however, that when the State of New York 
is carried with a large majority by a given political party, that 
party is almost certain to carry the adjoiming States—New Jersey 
and Connecticut. If the fifty-two electoral votes of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut had been subtracted from Mr. Me- 
Kinley’s aggregate in 1896 he would have been defeated. Only in 
1900 could he, on the face of the returns, have afforded to lose 
the combined vote of those three commonwealths. Had he lost 
them, however, the loss would have indicated a tidal-wave against 
him which, probably, would have prevented him from carrying 
Indiana, Maryland, and Wc.t Virginia. In the latter event he 
would have been defeated. Cstensibly, Mr. Cleveland in 1892 
could have afforded to lose New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut, but not Indiana also. In 1888 it is notorious that Gen- 
eral Harrison was elected by the vote of the State of New York. 
At that time, both New Jersey and Connecticut gave their elect- 
oral votes to Mr. Cleveland. If Mr. Cleveland was elected in 
1884 it was by virtue of a plurality of less than 1200 in the 
State of New York. The same thing is true of Garfield. We add 
that it was because Mr. Tilden got the electoral votes of New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana that even the partisan ma- 
jority of the electoral commission had to concede him 184 electoral 
votes as against 185 given to Mr. Hayes. In view of the part 
played during the last quarter of a century by New York, either 
directly, or indirectly through New Jersey and Connecticut, it is 
absurd to say that Mr. Roosevelt can afford to lose his native 
State. 

We have formerly pointed out that it has seldom happened that 
the tremendous powers of the Presidency, transcending as they 
do in magnitude those of any constitutional sovereign, have been 
conferred upon a man against whom the business world has been 
arrayed with a close approach to unanimity. In the history of 
the republic, there are three apparent exceptions to the rule, 
but these, upon close inspection, turn out not to be true ex- 
ceptions. They are Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. It cannot 
be denied that almost all of the few bankers, manufacturers, and 
great merchants that we possessed in 1800 were Federalists, and 
regarded Thomas Jefferson not only with profound distrust, but 
with positive detestation. It is well known that Jefferson ob- 
tained seventy-three electoral votes, against the sixty-five cast for 














John Adams, the Federalist candidate. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that at that time the few bankers and great mer- 
chants existing in the United States were concentrated in such 
small seaport towns as Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Newport, Boston, and Salem. In the absence of the facili- 
ties at present afforded by steam and electricity, their means of 
communicating their cpinions were extremely defective. If they 
could have reached every trader in every country village as he 
can now be reached, it is certain that the Federalists would easily 
have beaten Jefferson, notwithstanding the fact that the bulk of 
the republie’s capital was in 1800 invested in agriculture. The 
election of Andrew Jackson in 1828 is explicable on somewhat sim- 
ilar grounds. His known hostility to the United States Bank 
had arrayed against him a large majority of business men in cer- 
tain seaboard cities—to wit, Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. In the city of New York the business community 
was at that time somewhat divided in sentiment, owing partly 
to jealousy of Philadelphia, which then was the banking centre 
of the United States, and partly to sympathy for Jackson, based 
on the belief that his defeat in the House of Representatives in 
the winter of 1824-5 was the result of a bargain between John Q. 
Adams and Henry Clay. As for Abraham Lincoln, it is obvious 
that in his case the ostensible exception proves the rule. There 
is no doubt that the bankers and merchants, not only of New 
Orleans, Charleston, and Baltimore, but also of Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, were, for the most part, vehemently opposed 
to Mr. Lincoln’s candidacy. They assumed, and the event proved 
that they were justified in assuming, that his election would be 
followed by civil war. Their opposition would have been fatal 
to Mr. Lincoln had his opponents been able to unite upon a can- 
didate. The combined vote cast for Douglass, Breckinridge, and 
Bell was almost a million greater than that cast for Lincoln. As 
for Mr. Bryan, against whom the business world was practically 
unanimous, he was beaten in 1896 by 95 and in 1900 by 137 elect- 
oral votes. The tremendous effect produced by business inter- 
ests on those occasions should manifestly be ascribed to the thor- 
oughness with which the whole country has been knit together 
by electricity, which now permits convictions and warnings formu- 
lated in business centres to be flashed in a second from one end 
of the republic to the other. 





Feast-days and Fast-days 


It is an hour when thought inevitably turns to feast-days and, 
by the great law of contrast, to fast-days. I have come to the 
conclusion that such festivals are a divinely appointed institution 
for knitting up the ravell’d sleeve of our relations; a sleeve, alas! 
so ill-woven in the beginning that but for these set seasons of 
picking up dropped stitches, aye, even of darning in a bungling 
way the awful holes of misunderstanding and cross purposes, we 
should find ourselves from year to year in the pitiful plight of 
being entirely clothed on with new faces, new friends, new well- 
wishers. Even a bride, at that most subversive step of putting 
off the old and putting on the new, is cautioned to wear “ some- 
thing old and something new.” ‘The truth is, new things are 
cheap; they can be bought with money, and whatever can be bought 
with money, though it cost millions, is cheap, and the dear things 
can only be bought with care, and years, and loyalty, and a pure 
intent; such things as old habits, old faiths, old loves, old 
friends. Without these, how poor and tawdry a mortal looks! 
A person walking through the world dressed up in new human 
relations is no better than a painted wax lady in a shop win- 
dow showing off the buyable clothes. i 

So, by divine Providence—if there are still those old-fashioned 
enough not to feel this phrase an insult—or by human prescience, 
or innate foresight, the fast-days and the feast-days are set apart 
for a man to think upon the dignity of his position in tie uni- 
verse. A position in the universe! Oh, horrid arrogance of a hand- 
ful of senseless dust! What is a man but his relations? Leave 
him to stand alone without conscious ties to the rest of the 
world, unpropped by friends and kinsfolk and the pitying char- 
ity that lends him his whilom worth, and he is, in very deed, 
little more than “a forkéd, straddling animal with bandy legs.” 

However, such are the exigencies of human life for the most 
of us that we have to accept ourselves as we are; we keep our 
eyes steadily turned away from the thought that we are—we 
know not what!—mere atoms in a void or “ light-sparkles float- 
ing in the ether of Deity,” and we admit ourselves to be ani- 
mated digestions concocted of organic processes that require effort. 
Yes, despicable or not, we feel called upon for the most part to 
hoard our little pelf, to bustle about for food and raiment and 
empty honors and even a few wholesome and necessary, if fleshly, 
pleasures and exercises. And from this we are called by our fast- 
days and feast-days. 

Ecclesiastical fasting is waning. It is a time when not only 
sound and hearty people receive priestly dispensation from fast- 
ing during Lent, but even people who are ill from overfeeding re- 
ceive the same. And who knows but the law works both ways, and 
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that without such dispensation a physical buoyancy might result 
which should turn the penitential off.es into exultant melody? 
However, if one bemoans the restriction  * ‘asting in the churches, 
it is good to see it being introduced, vn all sides, as a hygienic 
measure; and, on the other hand, if the old hab‘t of meditation is 
discouraged since the abolishing of the monastic houses, so that 
the average Christian looks upon it as a kind of intellectual pre- 
sumption and as a way of arrogating to oneself the privileges 
of saints, it is heartening to see the American Buddhists, the 
theosophists and Mental Healers and Christian Scientists and other 
sects who nowadays replace worship with intellectuality—however 
diluted—laying stress again upon the little daily quiet, the occa- 
sional moment held apart for self-recollection. 

It would seem to me that fast-days are particularly suited 
to knitting up the infinite relations. One fasts that the bodily 
processes may not overheat the brain, but that it may be clear 
and cool for a larger current of thought from outside. One 
fasts in solitude. This is no time when swift-coursing blood sends 
the ready repartee or witty jest to the lip. Jests are at bottom 
of the wine-cup, best and most plentiful, but fasting and _ soli- 
tude bring the slow-moving meditation that strips man bare of 
all his warm self-glory, and shows him himself; himself alone in 
a universe so great that, though he sees and dimly conceives, he 
dare not try to think of it. And so his meditation is for the 
closet. Shut in, in the dark which has no boundaries, or in a 
glimmering half-light where he faces some symbel of the life 
beyond,—some carven bit of wood, picture, or text, alone he be- 
gins to know his own insignificance in a boundless universe of 
life. Another method, though I am not sure it is authoritatively 
prescribed anywhere, is midnight meditation with the stars. A 
roof and a blanket, or a sheep-forsaken hill and a horizontal posi- 
tion, may show one the great heavenly luminaries wheeling slowly 
in widening circles about “ that same star that’s westward from 
the pole.” It is even enlarging, in a way, to remember that that 
steely light glowed there for Bernardo to note centuries before, 
and that he spoke of its fixedness even as the ghost was about to 
appear from 


“The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.” 


Whole luminous worlds wheel by on their infinite courses. Vega, 
the blue and the dazzling, stands out in her lyre,and athwart the 
guide-posts of the polar star she smiles upon Kapella. Cassiopeia, 
with her arms stretched high in amazement, courses from east to 
west, eternally escaping the Big Bear. Aldebaran, in the wider cir- 
cle which Taurus makes, marks the corner of the Hyades’s great 
V, and the group of the Pleiades, the most poetic cluster in the 
starry heavens, perhaps because Sappho sang of them, upholds the 
foot of Perseus. Below the Bull, the martial Orion stalks, followed 
by Sirius, glowing and wonderful, and the well-known groups stand 
from a background of enlacing streams and convoluted windings 
of lesser stars, intricately inwrought in infinite space. Shall a 
man measure the significance of this? Whatever pomposity he 
may have felt about himself as he went in the morning to his 
eéunting-house, a night of such a journey through the universal 
silences must give him pause. What atom in the whole is he? 


“A little dust that life blows up and down 
And death will lay.” 


This is by law of contrast, for the feast of the year is at hand. 
We shall shortly, the last and the least of us, be eating and 
drinking of our best, and we are even now counting our friends 
on our fingers and calculating how much we can spend to catch 
up the broken stitches. What matter that our all must go? There 
are worse remorses than that of letting January find us with not 
a penny for the opera and with no fur around our necks. What 
matter such regrets if the friend who knew us when we were 
twelve but say to himself, “ He was a disagreeaple little chap, 
Goodness knows, but it’s odd how these bad boys remember old 
friends.” And so my plea is for a tightening of all the human 
bonds, and that the great feast be one more chance to help 


; “Our days to be 
Bound each to each in natural piety.” 


So that somehow by stretching hands overseas and across worlds 
to those who have loved us once, long since, and may yet be sig- 
nalled to, we force a kind of continuity into this strange, detached, 
conglomerate experience called Life. 

We need not grieve that we are unimportant to the world in 
which we live. We are in no worse plight than the millionaire 
in his mansion, the crowned head in his palace. They must pass 
as we pass. It is but a breathing-space between a sleep and a 
sleep. But we have our feast-day, and we are all alike, rich in 
gracious words and tender thoughts, that which costs a whole 
tendency of mind and is worth more than millions. 

So as the great day of the greatest name draws near, we reai- 
ize that man is, only in so far as he has established, on his fast- 
days, relations with the infinite, on his feast-days, relations to 
man. 




































































Diversions of the 
The Serial 


@ 


HE time had come round again for the creative jour- 
nalist to make something out of nothing, and he began 
going about among the magazine publishers and editors 
and asking whether the serial story was on its last legs 
or not. If he had been an older or a wiser journalist he 
would have known that this was a question which had been asked 
and’ answered almost any time within the generations since serials 
began to run or to stagnate, obediently to their temperaments, in 
the literary periodicals. But the editors and publishers, who are 
the kindest of men, with all but immeasurable leisure, answered 
him according to his folly and their more instant experience. 
Those who happened not to have got any serial for their publica- 
tions. or had got one that was stagnating rather than running, were 
gravely, though not perhaps so sincerely, of the mind that the 
day of the serial story was past. Readers did not care for it; 
they liked short stories better. Give them good short stories, 
and’they did not, and they never would again, desire serial fiction. 
They wanted a continuous performance, certainly, but with a con- 
stant change of bill; and the publishers, if not the editors, had the 
face to say this in the teeth ot the fact, which they were every day 
using against their hapless authors, that short stories do not sell. 

On the other hand those man: ugers of magazines who had good 
serials running, and bearing their delighted readers along on their 
genial tide, assured the creative journalist who, in default of straw, 
was willing to make bricks with chaff, that there never was 
an hour since fiction begun when serial stories were so much 
liked. Short stories had been overdone; to hold your circulation, 
you must have a good, strong,-continued novel; and they had the 
face to say this in the teeth of the fact that they were every day 
turning continued novelists from their doors with the pretence 
that if they would come back with short stories in their pockets, 
they would be ever so welcome. 

Of course we are stating the case broadly; we must; we cannot 
stay to distinguish the lights and shades which the quick intel- 
ligences we are addressing will readily supply.. But the truth is in 
what we say—somewhere in it; and strangely enough the truth is 
in what both sorts of publishers and editors said—somewhere in it. 
As always before, the serial story is on its last legs, and as always 
before, no centipede was ever so secure of keeping so vigorous and 
uninterruptible a gait. It is on its last legs with the old, the 
sad, the sated, with the over-theatered, over-dined, over-worked, 
over-excited inhabitants of the city; but with the country ‘and the 
village dweller, with the young and curious, with the ‘lover and. his 
loved, with the young married pair beside the evening. lamp, or 
the well-grown family around it, with the girl dreaming of marriage 
at her toil or her ple asure,. with the boy straining forward in his 
impassioned ambition, the serial story is a messenger of joy whose 
myriad feet are still beautiful upon the mountains. We ourselves, 
if we may be so personal, find our rarest literary delight in it. 
though we live in a city, and are in nothing, except our humanity, 
akin to the amiable seriolators we have been specifying. We find 
the monthly instalment of a novel, which we get in a magazine, 
quite enough for our mental digestion, though we hope this is in 
nowise enfeebled by early excesses. Even when we find it too much, 
we feel safer than if we had the whole book before us in a mass; 
ahd in any case, we spend our hour or half-hour with it, and then 
go contentedly about our business, with a little glimmer on our 
way of 

The light that never was’on sea or land. 


We find ourselves thinking of those interesting people we met in 
the January number; and if they grow somewhat vague and un- 
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its Shrinkage 
certain by the time we meet them in the February number, we pull 
ourselves together and say. something like, 

“Oh, yes, yes! We remember you distinctly. The last time we 
saw you, you had just saved the girl you are to marry from the con- 
sequences of a charming folly of hers; or you were on the point 
of running off with your neighbor’s wife; or you had called out 
united labor on a strike, or had put a labor leader on the black- 
list; or you had cloven a villain to the chine; or you were going 
down in a burning ship, or— No matter, no matter! We know 
your face perfectly, though we can’t call your name.” Then we lose 
ourselves again in the pleasant pages, and find all our friends 
there whom we met in January, and renew their acquaintance so 
cordially that we have less and less difficulty in recognizing them 
in the instalments to come. The beauty of it is that they never 
knew how near we came to torgetting them, and so there is no 
offence, but a great deal of mutual esteem. At least, let us hope it 


is mutual, for. it would be a pity if a circle of characters whom 
we have grown to like should have no kindly feeling for us in 


return. 

No, we cannot, or at least we will not, believe that the serial 
story is going out. When we recall the great novels which we first 
read in that form—Bleak House, The Newcomes, Griffith Gaunt, 
Daniel Deronda, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the like, if there is the 
like of these—we recall some of the happiest hours of the past; 
and we must eling to our faith in a form of publication conse- 
crated by those memories. It is true that the serializing of stories 
is not so apparently common-as it once was. There-was a time 
when, in default of magazines to be serialized in, novels were 
frankly issued in monthly parts, like David Copperfield, and oth- 
ers whose names will not so readily lend themselves to making out 
our case; but that is no longer done. Now that there are maga- 
zines to spare, there are still not enough for the serialization of 
all the: novels, for these have increased far beyond the magazines, 
far beyond anything -but the population, and vast numbers of 
them must be issued in book’ form, or not at all. Still, though 
there is no.return:to the fashion of issuing novels in numbers, 
there is really no falling off of the magazine serials. Which of the 
magazines which express or direct the public taste, is presently 
without its serial, good, bad, or indifferent? The fact in this 
matter is the best and fittest answer to the creative journalist 
whom we began with, unless he is still to be answered according to 
his folly. 

The change, 
quantity of the magazine serials. 


if there is a change is in the quality, not the 
It was not so long ago that the 


“editors had an artistic conscience against serializing anything but 


good fiction, according te their respective lights: fiction which 
they felt had literary merit and did them honor as editors. 

Afterwards, however, these incorruptible men were dazzled by the 
gay ignis fatuus of “what the people want,” and opened their 
pages to commercial fiction, so that we can think of but one maga- 
zine which has not sinned in that sort. Which one it is, we refuse 
absolutely to say, for while we keep its name to ourselves, and 
each editor will hope his magazine may be mistaken for the maga- 
zine we mean, there are chances that he will resist a future tempta- 
tion. There is still greater hope for him in his sense of a break 
which he will have, and a resolve to sin no more. He may be sure 
that the serial story which is on its last legs is not the good, 
the sound, the artistic story, and it never will be; and he is in 
case to do his duty by the eternal verities; for nowadays the maga- 
zines are otherwise so attractive that they can well afford to be 
excellent in their serials, and to serialize no fiction which is not 
fine art. 


Recollections of Elihu Root 
By R. W. Vincent 


IE circumstances under which Elihu Root, Secretary of 
War, will return to New York in January to resume the 
practice of law, are in striking contrast to the circum- 
stances under which, nearly forty years ago, he began his 
struggle for a foothold at the New Ydrk bar. Several years 
before he consented to accept the portfolio of War, his brother, the 
Rey. Dr. Oren Root, Professor’ of Mathematics, at ‘Hamilton Col- 
lege, was fond of telling students in his classes, who were notably 
unreceptive of “ Math,” that his brother “Elihu was practicing 
law at New York at the rate of $80,000 a year. When he ar- 
rived in New York about forty years ago, his assets consisted 
chiefly of a diploma from Hamilton College, for which for many 
years the college authorities have levied a tax upon the seniors of 
$5 each, and a Phi Beta Kappa key, a token of high scholar- 
ship. 
It is told of him after his arrival in New York that as he often 
studied in his rooms until he was too tired to undress for bed, he 
devised a costume suitable for day and night; and it was at this 


time, during the early years of his experience as a practitioner, 
that his living is said to have cost in the neighborhood of fifteen 
cents a day, with frequent uncertainty as to whence would come 
the next day’s living. 

The present Secretary of War was born in a historic build- 
ing on the campus at Hamilton College. 


The building in its 


-the Root home for many years. 
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present form is known as the Knox Hall of Natural History. 
Originally it was intended and used as commons. This scheme 
failing it was remodelled for a dwelling-house and was occupied 
as such by the Root famiiy at the time of Elihu’s birth. Some- 
what strangely in the various changes that the building has under- 
gone, the room in which he was born has never been altered. 
In the determining influences of early environment, no young man 
could have been more fortunate. All through his boyhood there 
were associated with him men of character. scholarship and culture. 
The Rev. Dr. Upson, for many years Chancellor of the University 
of the ‘State of New York, was a member of the Root family 
from 1851 to 1860.. The late Dr. C. H. F. Peters, astronomer, 
mathematician, botanist, master of a score of languages, was at 
Such men as these were his 
associates. 

His early training—college preparatory, college and law school 
courses—was all acquired in small institutions, and the benefits 
derived from this very fact, Mr. Root now speaks of as inesti- 
mable. With regard to the statement that Mr. Root had the 
enviable honor of never having failed in an exercise in the entire 
four years of his college course, the following incident is related 
by a member of Mr. Root’s class: 

“Tn our day physics was regarded as the most difficult subject 
of the entire course, The head of that department was far ad- 
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ELIHU ROOT, WHO RETIRES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET 


AS SECRETARY OF WAR IN JANUARY, 1904 


Mr. Root will return to New York City next month and resume the practice of law. He was appointed Sccretary of War 
President he re- 


in August, 1899, by Mr. McKinley, and was reappointed in March, 1901. When Mr. Roosevelt became 

tained Mr. Root in the cabinet, where he has not only served as Minister of War, but has also discharged the functions which 
in England belong to the Secretary of the Colonies. He will be succeeded in Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet by William H. Taft. 
On the opposite page will be fownd some interesting reminiscences of Mr. Root told by his friends and classmates of college 
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vaneed in years and inclined to be indulgent. During term time 
most of the members of the class of 764 wore the burden of the 
physics recitation rather lightly, but when examination time ap- 
proached those who had been negligent in term work found them- 
selves in an altogether unpleasant predicament. 

“One of the class, however, Franklin Day Locke, a leading 
lawyer of Buffalo and a fidus Achates of former President Cleve- 
land, conceived a brilliant scheme, by which the class, to a man, 
was able to pass without a break. We got through more by the 
help of what we had ‘up our sleeves’ than by what we carried in 
our heads. 

“The examination proved to be a case of ‘vaulting ambition 
that o’er leaped itself and fell on the other side.’ In fact the 
examination was so unaccountably brilliant that the faculty 
threw it out altogether. Elihu hearing this and fearful lest the 
pranks of his classmates might operate to his hurt, went te the 
president and offered to be examined on any part of the book or the 
whole of it and take his marks accordingly. A man who will 
do that ought to get the valedictory, and he did get it, and has 
been getting it ever since.” 

A classmate says that in the planning of college escapades Elihu 
was invariably counted out. His failure to take part in them 
was not due to the lack of college spirit, but rather to the fact 
that he lived at home and did not mingle much with the students 
in their dormitory life, where much of the mischief was planned, 
and to the additional and quite important fact that his father 
was a prominent member of the faculty. That Mr. Root was fond 
of fun, however, is evidenced by an incident which occurred dur- 
ing his senior year, when the burden of college duties are supposed 
to weigh Jess heavily than in preceding years. The incident is 
related as follows by a college chum of Mr. Root’s; 

“Root came into our room one afternoon. Winslow, now the 
Rev. Dr. William ©. Winslow, of Boston, had occupied the room 
the previous year, and had left an amateur printer’s kit in the 
wood room. None of us knew anything about printing, but we 
were disposed to put the affair to practical use. In those days 
excuses were at high tide. The writing of these missives, how- 
ever, seemed a great waste of valuable time and energy, not to 
mention the occasional moral strain. Why not economize and 
have a set form for all lapses? But what should the form be. 
That was no easy problem The legal and constitutional talent 
of Elihu soon solved the problem. But for him I very much fear 
that our arduous labors that afternoon would have come to 
naught. He found a word that would cover a multitude of ail- 
ments— indisposition.’? ‘Owing to a slight indisposition,’ ete., the 
form was made to read. A sufficient number of copies to meet sup- 
posed future needs were struck off after much toil. It proved a 
veritable labor-saving device, whereby for the remainder of our 
course, all excuses could be rendered with neatness and despatch.” 

While Mr. Root was not generally regarded in college as a 
writer, still his productions were thoughtful, logical, and never 
failed to make an impression on his hearers. A classmate, who is 
now a highly successful lawyer in a prominent western city, in 
speaking of Mr. Root recently, said: ‘“ The one thing that impressed 
me the most regarding Root as a college student was an essay 
read by him in his Sophomore year, on ‘The Disadvantage of 
Being Rich.’ The essay was in the nature of an argument to 


Divorce and 


By the Rt. Rev. William Croswell 


EOPLE approach convictions about the question of the 

rightfulness of remarriage after divorce along very dif- 

ferent paths, partly because they approach the whole ques- 

tion of marriage from very different starting points. (a) 

Marriage is a civil contract which the State recognizes and 
administers. (b) Marriage is the natural relation between a man 
and woman entered into by an act of common consent. (c) Mar- 
riage is a divine institution, “ instituted of God in the time of 
man’s innocency,” and recognized and confirmed as such by our 
Lord. This last description includes and involves the other two. 
But the first two often exclude and deny the last. 

So as to the question of remarriage after divorce there are 
varying views. The Roman Church recognizes no divorce at all 
with any right to remarry. The Episcopal Church and _ the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America allow remarriage to the 
innocent party divorced for the cause of the adultery of the other. 
The Presbyterian Church adds incurable desertion as an admitted 
cause, ete., while in the civil law there is a wide range from the 
absolute prohibition in South Carolina, and the single acknowledged 
cause in New York, to desertion, lack of support, ete., in the dif- 
ferent States. 

The disease is more easy to detect than to cure. TI do not be- 
lieve in the effort to secure a uniform divorce law by Congres- 
sional action through an amendment to the Constitution. I do 
believe that the churches need to speak more plainly about the 
evil, to try to come to some mutual understanding about their 
practice. But the point which is most important to reach is the 
moulding of public opinion, and the inoculation of society with 
sound convictions to be put in practice, 

There is a grave question, and the question is growing graver, 
whether there is any scriptural sanction for dissolving the bond 
of marriage for any cause whatever. But there is no question 
that the Seriptures do not recognize any cause except adultery as 
making a divorce possible. In all other cases it must be only a 
separation. My own conviction is that the bond is indissoluble 
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prove that the rich man’s son is compelled to meet much greater 
obstacles in his life’s struggle for success than is the poor man’s 
son. He maintained that if the rich man’s son is able to over- 
come such obstacles and achieve success, he is entitled to much 
greater credit than is the poor boy who overcomes poverty and 
succeeds. The essay was well written, particularly as Root was 
the youngest man in our class. It is the only essay written by a 
member of *64 that I recall.” 

Mr. Root’s efforts as an orator have for many years been pro- 
nounced masterpieces, but it seems that his successes in this line, 
as in all others, have been the result of conscientious, persistent 
work, rather than unusual natural gifts. One who readily recalls 
his record as a student, says: 

“Elihu Root was not by nature a fine speaker. Fortunately 
Hamilton College, which for many years has been spoken of as the 
‘home of modern oratory,’ demanded attention to expression, oral 
as well as written, as a part of the regular work. Young Root 
met this obligation, as he did others, with conscientious hard work. 
He wrote prize essays year after year, though he won no prizes. 
But he learned how to write effectively, and his Clark Prize ora- 
tion on ‘The Jew of Dickens, Scott and Shakespeare’ was a re- 
markable effort for a boy of nineteen. He drilled carefully on 
his declamation for the Chapel stage. The gifted speakers were 
appointed competitors for Freshman year; Elihu won a_ place 
among the Sophomore competitors. He did not take a prize, but he 
had learned how to use himself and his voice before an audience.” 

A few years ago Mr. Root is reported by an intimate friend to 
have said that he wished to take only those cases in law that re- 
quired a vast amount of thought and research. He was prepared 
for these Herculean tasks by the breadth and thoroughness of his 
education. His opponents have often endeavored to make capital 
out of the fact that he was one of the counsel for the defence in 
the famous Tweed litigation some years ago. Here is what one 
who has known Mr. Root since his birth, and who is not only 
familiar with his career, but who also thoroughly understands 
his motives, says regarding the matter: 

“Mr. Root’s connection with the Tweed litigation was forced 
upon him. A client who had come to him in his sparse times was 
involved. Mr. Root felt bound to protect this client’s interests 
under the law, and so was drawn into the array of lawyers on the 
defence. He has said, once and again, that he did in the Tweed 
affair no more than to urge that not prejudice or public outery but 
the law should control in the trial and in the punishment of the 
offender. Many of the public statements in this matter are 
absurd. As Mr. Root was admitted to the bar in 1867, he could 
have had no share whatever in matters prior to the Tweed break- 
up.” . 

That Mr. Root has retained the simplicity of manner, kindness 
of heart and loyalty to friends so noticeable in his boyhood and 
college days is shown by the following words of a classmate now 
a prominent preacher in a large Western city: 

“T called at the Secretary’s office not long ago, and I can certify 
that it is not a case of mistaken identity. I had come to enter- 
tain some fears, after reading in the papers about the hard times 
through which he had worked his way to greatness, but I found 
him just the same old Elihu, a gentleman in his bearing, a 
scholar in his attainments, and a jolly good fellow to his friends.” 


Remarriage 
Doane, D.D., Bishop of Albany 


except by death. Surely the Christian sentiment of thoughtful 
men might come to feel the danger of going beyond the letter of 
Scripture. This would considerably reduce the frequency of di- 
voree, although it would still leave untouched the scandal of col- 
lusion, and the difficulty of finding what is called the innocent 
party in a divorce suit. 

A public journal, not caring to enter into the theological dis- 
cussion or to deal with it from the purely religious point of view, 
is more concerned w'th the practical condition as it exists in the 
country to-day. The Evening Post contained the other day this 
account, not exaggerated, of what recently occurred in a place of 
large society resort. “The groom, Mr. X., had already been mar- 
ried once, but Mrs. X. had, thanks to the merey of the divorce 
court, been able to get another husband. The bride, Mrs. Y., had 
also been married, but she had entered a suit for divorce. While 
waiting for the decision, she had lost no time in vain repining, 
but had become engaged to Mr. X. The decree was handed down 
yesterday, and at the end of one hour and twenty minutes Mrs. Y. 
became Mrs. X. No. 2. The judge who granted the decree, also 
performed the ceremony; and, in order to preserve the unities, he 
wore the same judicial robes.” Of course these more conspicuous 
instances attract the largest attention, but they are probably 
indications of innumerable cases in the humbler walks of life. 

The power of the press should be noted to create and mould a 
public opinion which shall denounce such flagrant outrages, de- 
grading the sanctity of marriage, disturbing the whole family 
relation and destroying the security of the home, all which underlie 
human society. Much has been accomplished by laws enacted 
through the influence of the American Bar Association, and by the 
sound and careful legislation which controls the District of Colum- 
Lia. But the demand still exists, that the attention of the people 
at large shall be called to the disgrace and danger of existing 
conditions; and as one pulls down blocks of houses to arrest a 
fire, so extreme and drastic measures are justified in the effort to 
check the progress of this spreading social disease. 
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A FORECAST OF TAMMANY 


PLEDGES OF PURITY FOR THE NEW YEAR 
BY ALBERT LEVERING 






Here they come! 


(With shy, reluctant feet.) 
































Citizen. ““I_ thank you very much for your kind information, 
May I offer you a weed?” 
ficer. ** Oh no, thank you; the smoke would tarnish my halo.” 
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Lammany Clerk. “ What size halo do you wear?” 
** Well—Oi wear a twelve and a half shoe.” 
Tammany Clerk. “All right. You take a six and 
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can have} fer $1000.” 


ginooine ?” 


os Bunco Bill. “ Ginu- 
ine! Take it to Police 
Headquarters an’ hev it 
tested before you pay a 






Let us hope that he doesn’t wake up. 
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The Strangle-hold of Labor 





This is the last of a series of four articles on the tremendous power of labor as it affects the home, the actual cost of 


living—rent, the price of food, clothes, transportation, every-day necessities. 


These four articles emphasize most 


vitally the personal phase of a situation which seriously threatens not only commercial growth, but individual liberty 


IV. Clothes and Every-day 


HAVE already shown how the general public has been union- 
ized in respect to the places where it lives and works, the 
street-cars and trains that transport it, and the foodstuffs 
that support it. In this article I shall describe the grip of 
labor upon things to wear and upon other actual necessities 
of every-day living. The Journeyman Tailors are among_ the 
earliest labor-unions. They were organized in some places before 
1800. Their prosperity is largely to blame for the fact that clothes 
in America cost nearly twice as much as anywhere else. They 
are at present engaged in a mortal combat with their employers, 
the Merchant Tailors’ Protective Association, whose president, 

David M. Parry, has enlarged the struggle by organizing a Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, of which he is president. He 

is a bitter warrior, and proposes that capital and labor settle 
down for a fight to the finish. His conception of the rights and 
responsibilities of labor is, in a word, this: 

“If a union succeeds in forcing the payment to its members of 
a wage-scale that is above the economic level fixed by supply and 
demand it is taking a share of the aggregate production larger 
than it is justly entitled to, and there is left : ‘ess amount than 
there should be for division among the other classes of labor. The 
manner in which the booty of this hold-up system is extorted be- 
comes evident upon an analysis of its results. 

* Does the employer pay this booty? He does not, for he will 
refuse to allow inroads to be made on his capital, and. will insist 
on a fair profit even on the extra wages he is made to pay., The 
norma! result is that the booty is charged up to the cost, of pro- 
duction, and the effects are (1) to raise the price of. the .product 
to the consumer, thus making it impossible for some people to 
purchase it who had previously been able to do so, while.those who 
pay the advanced price have their power to buy other articles pro- 
portionately diminished; (2) to throw men into idleness or partial 
idleness because of the shrinkage in the demand for articles ocea- 
sioned by the decrease in the purchasing power of labor in gen- 
eral, and (3) to discourage the investment of capital and check 
its accumulation because of the instability and uncertainty of busi- 
ness conditions resulting from the power of an organization to 
dictate terms according to its own whims and desires.” 

Mr. Parry is president of the Merchant Tailors’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, which has been for some time waging war against an alli- 
ance of the Journeyman Tailors’ Union and the United Garment 
Workers’ Association. It claims to be a war to the death, the work- 
men being determined to compel a recognition of the union and the 
acceptance of a fixed wage-scale, and the employers being deter- 
mined to hire or discharge whom they please, to rank workmen ac- 
cording to their excellence, and to discontinue furnishing the * back- 
shop,” where the men can work instead of at home. 

The unions made their demands. The employers responded July 1 
by “lockouts ” in Kansas City. Denver, Cleveland; and Bingham- 
ton. The two unions countered with the boycott and with strenu- 
ous efforts to prevent non-union tailors from working. . The Fed- 
eration of Labor has sent out a national appeal for contributions 
to aid the tailors, and the two unions involved have assessed those 
who work twenty-five cents a week for the benefit of those who are 
locked out. The Journeyman Tailors’ Union contains 391 local 
unions. As a sample of its activity and wealth, we may note 
that in the year previous to the strike of July 1 it paid to eighty- 
one of its local unions strike penalties amounting to $34,262 for a 
total of 113 strikes and lockouts. By means of these exertions 
9302 of its members have received a twelve-per-cent. advance in 
wages in the course of two years. 

The new strike is the most desperate yet waged, and the union 
has issued an appeal calling for aid from other unions in other 
trades. In the course of the pronunciamento the following para- 
graph occurs, and throws much light upon the taetics adopted: 

‘The tailors in Kansas City are doing all in their. power to win 
this lockout. It is costing them lots of money to carry this contest 
on. Last Saturday alone cost them about $250 to get tailors to 
quit their jobs and leave town.” 

The cost of the present lockout will, of course be paid in the 
long run by the general public. The Merchant Tailors’ Protective 
Association, which has locked out the disgruntled workmen, has 
been hard put to it to keep up a semblance of activity. Its members 
are determined, however, to put an end once for all to the demands 
of the tailors unions and to the system of boycott. The president, 
Mr. Parry, has been active in the organization of a national com- 
bination of manufacturers against the national combination of the 
unions. The next great labor war will probably be a duel between 
these two powerful federations. 

It is claimed by many opponents of the labor-unions that they 
do not raise wages in spite of their extensive and violent efforts. 
The present wholesale reduction of wages in the cotton industries, 
in spite of the unions, is a proof in point that the laws of supply 
and demand and the general commercial situation regulate the 
tides of wages. But whether or not the labor-unions increase the 
income of their own members, there can be little doubt that they 
almost always raise the price to the public, or lower the quality, 
or bring the manufacturer near to the point of bankruptcy, which 
reacts upon general prosperity. 

Those who deal in union goods must, in practically every case, 
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Necessities.—_By John Keith 


pay a higher wholesale price. This is the experience of dealers 
everywhere. For instance, a Milwaukee tailor complained that 
union overalls and jumpers could be sold for $1, non-union of the 
same grade for seventy-five cents. Consequently, a non-union 
trader got away all his trade. Another union tailor in Milwaukee 
stated that he had carried union goods for three years, and had 
to pay higher prices for everything he dealt in. Another expressed 
himself vigorously: “The union label is a fake; it does not stand 
for sanitary conditions; it goes cn poor and cheap goods, and makes 
them cost’ more.” 

It is inevitable that a union relying for the prosperity of its 
wares mainly upon boycott, strike, and threats of violence should 
not feel compelled to recommend its goods by unusual excellence or 
cheapness. 

In a time of general prosperity such as we have recently gone 
through, the unions have been able to boost prices generally. When 
there- comes a collapse of trade, the unions find themselves help- 
less, or are’ destroyed by their own obstinacy. It is doubtful if 
certain of the unions, in the building trades especially, will be 
able to ‘last: through the winter. Last May the cotton-mills of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, were threatened by a strike for higher 
wages. The men would not listen to the assurance of their em- 
ployers that trade would not permit an advance. Seventeen thou- 
sand of ‘them prepared to strike, and the employers seized the op- 
portunity to prove their assertion by a lockout. The mills were 
closed and no wages paid at all. And now the failure of the cot- 
ton:crop has embarrassed all manufacturers of textiles, and 50,000 
operators have been compelled not only to give up hopes of in- 
crease, but to accept a ten-per-cent. reduction of their wages, which 
have, in fact, gone back to where they were in 1902. 

A sharp advance in the prices of all clothing in which cotton is 
used_.can be expected this coming season. For this the bad crop is 
chiefly to blame, but the unnatural conditions in the labor-market 
have also contributed very largely. The market cannot afford to 
pay even the wages of 1902, and yet the manufacturers dare not 
push the prices further down, lest there be a general strike. 

Our clothes are not all that labor taxes. The shoes we wear 
pay seignorage. It is collected first in the stock-yards, where the 
hide is borrowed from its original producer. At the tannery it 
comes again under the union sway. When it goes to the boot 
and ‘shoe manufacturers it finds itself again in the union. Even 
the women who work on boots and shoes are organized into unions. 
There are over 13,000 shoe - factories in the United States, em- 
ploying 150,000 shoe-workers, of whom 40,000 are organized. This 
army of employees can, it is claimed, make all the national sup- 
ply in six months. Of the surplus there have been large exports 
in recent years, and Europe is flooded with American shoes, which, 
as a rule, sell cheaper abroad than here. 

The national demand, to repeat, can be filled in six months’ 
time by the present resources. ‘lo keep these factories going the 
year round,.at the normal rate, should logically cut the wages 
in half, but it is easier to charge the public an excessive price. 
Three hundred factories use the union label, and are compelled to 
pay increased wages, which hampers them seriously in competition. 
Strikes are frequent and costly, and, of course, retard production, 
at public expense. 

The heel-makers of Rochester went on strike the 12th of October. 
‘In Napa, California, there has been a long strike by the Boot and 
Shoemakers’ Union. The glazed-kid plant of J. E. Mathieu & Co. 
was closed because eighty-six glazers wanted more wages. The fact 
that the firm paid higher wages than any other in the city did 
not: prevent these men from striking or 600 other hands from fol- 
lowing them out. 

The labor-unions do not always make war upon their employers, 
as [ have shown in previous articles; they very often turn the fac- 
tory into a battle-ground for their own jealousies, to the employer’s 
and the public’s expense. In St. Louis two rival factories have 
been at war in the union, and there has been a serious strike, which 
kept out both factions, and cut down the output at the busy season. 

Moreover, unions are fond of demanding a board of arbitration, 
and yet they are constantly unwilling to abide the issue. Quebec 
has recently been realizing this truth. An agreement had _ been 
made with the Shoe Machinists’ Union in 1901, creating a board 
of conciliation. Last month four machinists in the employ of the 
Marsh Company demanded an increase of wages, but declined to 
submit their demand to the board. They left, and on the 15th of 
November 5000 followed them, shutting down twenty boot and shoe 
factories. Is it any wonder that the shoe manufacturers now re- 
fuse to recognize the Shoe Machinists’ Union further, and insist 
upon making contracts individually with their men? 

As another instance of the rivalry between factions in the labor 
world may be instanced a war now waging. The so-called Shoe 
Cutters’ Union is affiliated with the Knights of Laber, an ancient 
terror to manufacturers, but now robbed of most of its power to 
injure. Its successor is the American Federation of Labor, which 
was recently holding a congress in Boston. The Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union is affiliated with the Federation, and is at war 
with the Shoe Cutter’s Union, who have a stronghold in Lynn, 
Massachusetts. It is the intention of the Federation to boycott 
all the products of all factories in Lynn empioying Knights of 

































Labor, especially as the Lynn factories do not use the union label. 
So the workman cuts his own throat to take toll of the public 


by the union label. 


That these methods actually do raise prices can hardly be more 
frankly stated than by the editor of a union newspaper, who recent- 
ly boasted: “'The union label seldom appears on the bargain-counter 


on bargain days.” 


From the. tip. of the toe to the top of the head we are union- 


labelled. The extra sums we pay for 
our hats enable organized labor io in- 
dulge in long wars, to pay thousands 
of dollars in strike benefits, to employ 
walking disturbers of the peace, and 
to enjoy lengthy periods of idleness. 
All employers who have yielded to the 
unions have been compelled to suffer 
dangerously from the competition, or 
to keep up their prices. Thus, in Mil- 
waukee, a hat dealer recently testified 
that he was compelled to charge $1 50 
for a union hat, while he could sell a 
non-union hat of the same quality for 
$1. Here the price is plainly increased 
fifty per cent. And this extra price 
is forced upon the public by various 
methods of boycott outside of the 
union and of intimidation inside. 

There has been war in the hat-mar- 
ket recently, as in almost every other 
field of industry. A sample of the 
slight pretexts upon which a _ wide- 
spread war can be declared is to be 
found in the following: 

On the 28th of October the workers 
in the employ of G. A. Shepard & 
Sons, manufacturers of hat leathers, at 
Bethel, Connecticut, threatened to quit 
work unless the company discharged 
the one non-union man employed. The 
company refused, and this one man’s 
livelihood was made the excuse for not 
only closing the works and robbing all 
the other employees of their liveli- 
hood, but for issuing a general boy- 
cott. Certain hat-makers in Danbury 
bought their hat leathers from Shep- 
ard & Sons. The Danbury hat-trim- 
mers refused to work on these hat 
leathers, and the manufacturers were 
compelled to cancel their orders. 

This roused the Leather Manufac- 
turers’ Association to its peril, and it 
resolved to forbid all of its members 
to deliver leathers to any of. the hat- 
makers of Danbury or Bethel, except 
to three non-union factories. The ef- 
fect of this deadlock upon the cheap- 
ness of hats in undeniable. 

The D. E. Loewe Company, of Dan- 
bury, was boycotted in September, and 
the boycotters have been working 
throughout the country against their 
wares, employing for this purpose the 
elaborate machinery of the American 
Federation of Labor. The Loewe Com- 
pany has entered a suit for damages 
against the officers and 215 of their 
former employees in the United Hat- 
ters of North America, as well as 
against the Federation of Labor. I 
told last week of other such suits 
against labor organizations, and they 
may indicate a solution of the boy- 
cott problem. On December 4 Judge 
Holdom of Chicago found Franklin 
Union No. 4 Press-feeders guilty of 
illegal acts as a corporate body. 

The grievances of the strikers are 
thus set forth by President Harley of 
the Finishers’ Union: 

“The company has changed the 
material in two of the cheaper grades 
of hats,” he said. “The new material 
is harder to handle, being less yield- 
ing and slower to shrink on the cones. 
This cut down the pay of the men who 
had to handle the material, and they 
asked for higher piece-rates. Makers 
earn from $22 to $25 a week on the 
average. They would not stand the 
cut, and struck when the company re- 
fused to raise the rates.” 


On December 9 the makers and finishers of the Knox Hat 
It was the first labor trouble 


Manufacturing Company struck. 
this company had had for fifty years. 


The shirt-makers are also under the thumb of the unions, which 
show their willingness to use the manufacturers at any time as 
a weapon of discipline over their own members. 
November the cutters in the Weil-Haskell Company shirt and waist 
factories ordered their employers to discharge a cutter because 
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“From the Tip of the Toe to the Top of the Head 
we are Union-labelled ” 


On the 28th of 
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he was behind in his’ dues-to the union. The company declined to 
be the tool of such rigor, and the workmen struck. 
son is slack the company was willing that they should stay out. 

The laundries are as much a part of our industries as the shirt- 
A large part of the Chicago laundries have been closed 
for months by the union demands. 

On December 4 the petticoat-makers, a branch of the Skirt- 
Makers’ Union of New York, began a strike for twenty per cent. 


As the sea- 


higher wages, frankly stating that they 
realized that it was the most embar- 
rassing time to the trade. 

The glove-market falls into line, and 
a picturesque example of the extent -to 
which the fidelity to the union can be 
carried was recently given. The oath 
of fidelity given by the typographical 
union recently created a sensation by 
placing the union above God and coun- 
try. lt was preached against as sacri- 
legious in many pulpits. It remained 
for a glove-maker to put his union 
above his sense of filial duty. 

On October 7, in Chicago, Samuel R. 
Claxton, president of the Glove-makers’ 
Union No. 4, demanded that his father, 
a glove manufacturer, should renew an 
old agreement with an amendment in- 
creasing wages. When the father re- 
fused the advance, the son called out 
the employees, closed the father’s shop, 
justifying himself with the Roman re- 
mark, “ My union has first claim on 
my duty!” 

In furniture, wages are now higher 
than they have ever been before in his- 
tory, and yet there is an upholsterer’s 
strike in Grand Rapids. In October the 
Amalgamated Wood-Workers’ demand- 
ed a fifteen-per-cent. increase from the 
Harges Furniture Company, of Indian- 
apelis. When this demand was refused 
all the employees were called out, and 
great violence was used to prevent the 
employment of non-union labor. 

This winter will show an increase in 
the price of carpets of from one and 
a half to five cents a yard. This in- 
crease is largely due to an extended 
strike in Philadelphia, beginning June 
1, and keeping idle thousands of car- 
pet.- workers, upholstery weavers, and 
dyers. It is estimated that this strike 
has withheld 80,000 rolls of ingrain car- 
pet from the market. 

There is hardly space here to re- 
count the strikes of the coal-miners, 
though coal is one of the chief necessi- 
ties of life and industry. Every one re- 
members the coal famine of last winter, 
brought about by a great anthracite 
strike, which compelled the closing of 
many factories, the discontinuance of 
many trades, the universal violation 
of smoke ordinances, and untold suf- 
fering. The price of coal rose from $6 
to $8, then to $10, to $12, and finally to 
more than $20. The poor, being com- 
pelled to buy coal in small quantities, 
often paid for it at the rate of over 
$30 a ton. On account of the excessive 
demand the price of bituminous coal 
also rose with great rapidity. 

The strike had been declared on the 
15th of May by a vote of 461 to 349. 
This narrow majority was permitted to 
throw 150,000 miners, men and boys, 
out of work until October 23. It is 
not necessary to recall the scenes of 
violence which ended only when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself simmoned a 
conference at the White House, and ap- 
pealed to the patriotism of the strikers 
to’ discontinue the national disaster. 
Thus the spectacle was seen of a whole 
nation begging mercy of a labor-union 
and certain employers. The result of 
the strike was that the miners gained 
very little of what they demanded, and 
spent great sums of their own and that 
of other unions’ savings. Their loss in 
wazes alone was $25,000,000. The op- 
erators, of course, lost enormously. The 


State of Pennsylvania lost enormously in money and in dignity. 
And the public, as always, paid the bills. : ; 
There is a new coal strike on at present in the West which 
has assumed most serious proportions. 
coal-miners of Colorado struck for an increase of wages and an 
eight-hour day. The operators explained that these demands would 
mean an increase of twenty per cent. in the cost of production, but 
the men could not be kept at work, In the first week the cost of 
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the strike was estimated as follows: To the State, $200,000; to 
the operators, $222,000; to the miners in wages, $67,000. 

The coal problem in Chicago has been solved to the satisfaction 
of the labor-unions and their employers and to the general con- 
fusion of the public by a combination of the Coal Team Owners’ 
Association and the Coal ‘Teamsters’ Union, with its 40,000 mem- 
bers. After fighting each other five years they have agreed that 
the former will employ none but union teamsters and the latter 
will work for none but team owners. In consequence they have 
driven out competition and have actually compelled the absolute 
discontinuance of natural gas in the business district. They hold 
prices at their mercy. 

Among the necessities of modern life the schoolbook has certainly 
a place. On November 17, at the Boston labor congress, a reso- 
lution was offered demanding uniform text-books in the public 
schools and a union label on these books. The resolution was not 
passed, on the ground that it was a matter for State and not na- 
tional legislation. But the mere suggestion, as well as the excuse 
given for its non-acceptance, threw a vivid light upon the all-en- 
compassing ambition of the labor-unions. 

Among other strikes which affect the general public may be 
briefly mentioned that in the American Optical Company for the 
sake of forcing a recognition of the union; one in Philadelphia 
among the plate-glass:men by which 10,000 workers get advanced 
wages and so raise the price of plate-glass, probably from fifteen 
to twenty per cent. higher; and a recent cab strike in New York, 
which began on a cold and snowy night. The result of this is a 
probable increase of twenty per cent. in the already exorbitant 
prices among liverymen, who cannot be reached by city ordinances. 
At this writing it is announced that 15,000 Chicago liverymen are 
about to strike for shorter hours and better wages. They threaten 
to tie up even the funerals. It appears that even the dead are 
not out of reach of union domination. 

The fine arts are being invaded. The Plasterers’ Association at 
the St. Louis Exposition, by a threat of general tie-up, has taken 
away from its fellow workmen, the Modellers’ and Sculptors’ Union, 
the privilege of repairing damaged plaster casts. 

The exactions of the Musical Union have recently been promi- 
nent through its unreasoning tyranny to two women harpists who 
have come from abroad to play at the opera, and have been for- 
bidden to play even after expressing a willingness to pay the dues 
and join the union. At the present moment, it seems that the 
operas for which they were brought over will have to be given 
without harp music, or without orchestra. The Musical Mutual 
Protective Union has also recently ordered a disbandment of the 
Theatrical Musical Club, which is properly organized and affiliated 
with the United Hebrew Trades. 

Cigars have long been a battle-ground for strikes, and the to- 
bacco trust has been lone boycotted by the International Cigar- 
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makers’ Unien, to such an extent that their shops have been watched 
and members of other unions have been photographed entering the 
place. Any union man so caught is liable to a fine. 

Now the household servants are organizing. At its recent con- 
gress the American Federation of Labor granted a charter to the 
Household Employees’ Union of Holyoke, Massachusetts, with Mary 
Walsh as president. The platiorm demands an eight-hour day, with 
one afternoon and one evening and part of Sunday off each week; 
cooks to have $5, chambermaids $4, apprentices $3; cooks are not 
permitted to wash or iron. It is difficult to say how any possible 
act could make the domestic-servant problem more serious than it 
already is. 

Among the hardships the public endures from the labor-unions 
there are a number of petty annoyances, which are tragically 
ludicrous in a free country. During the Chicago street-car strike 
not only were the non-union men forbidden food in various res- 
taurants, but one doctor refused to examine an injured man because 
he did not wear a union button. At Glen Ridge, New Jersey, a 
private citizen was forbidden to mend his own roof, and a walk- 
ing delegate, finding him there, threatened to throw him to the 
ground. The Central Labor Union of Philadelphia has decided that 
a union man cannot be a waiter at an entertainment of his own 
organization, and has also issued this statement, “A union man 
who gets his wife to mend his coat violates the mandates of true 
unionism.” Alfred Rub, a butcher in Poughkeepsie, New York, was 
fined last September for being shaved by his own brother, who was 
a non-union barber. 

The labor-unions have unionized everything, and are now union- 
izing the home. It is a solemn truth that they have forgotten the 
original purpose of their foundation, and have annulled the justice 
of their cause by their infinite injustices. They have complained 
loudly of tyranny until they have had the opportunity to be tyran- 
nous themselves. We have seén a few of the multitudinous ways 
in which they have violated the principles of human justice, the 
Constitution of the country, of the State; they have defied the 
police and the militia and the courts; they have killed and maimed 
others who opposed them; they have abused and fined and hounded 
their own members, and fought relentless duels against rival unions. 
As a result of this warfare, the work of the world is no longer 
done by slaves or serfs, or by the poor; it is done by autocrats who 
are not content with a normal and profitable scale of wages, but 
have forced prices to the breaking-point and employers to the point 
of bankruptcy. 

The laboring man having conquered equality has not been sat- 
isfied with his just deserts, but has forced his way on to despotism. 
Not only the commerce and the manufactures and the general busi- 
ness prosperity of the country are at his mercy, but the liberty, 
safety, and the very life of the private citizen are in his clutch. 
How long will the public endure this strangle-hold upon its throat? 


in Bridge-Building 


L. L. Buck, C.E. 


Designer and Consulting Engineer of the new Williamsburg Bridge, opened December 19 


HE Williamsburg Bridge ranks as the largest suspen- 

sion bridge in the world, although it is not the largest 

bridge. The Perth of Forth Bridge near Edinburgh is the 

largest bridge ever built, but it is a cantilever bridge. 

In every respect the height, length, and capacity of the 
Williamsburg Bridge will exceed those of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
It. will have about four times the carrying capacity of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and will be equivalent to a street nearly 140 feet wide. 
The main span of the Williamsburg Bridge is 1600 feet long— 
four and a half feet longer than that of the Brooklyn Bridge— 
but the Williamsburg Bridge is thirty feet wider than the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. 'The approaches of the Williamsburg Bridge are far 
longer than those of the Brooklyn Bridge. The Brooklyn ap- 
proach is nearly twice as long, and the Manhattan approach over 
twice the length of the respective approaches of the Brooklyn 
sridge. The total length of the carriage-way of the Williamsburg 
Bridge is 7264 feet, 2 inches—1275 feet, 2 inches longer than that 
of the Brooklyn Bridge. The Williamsburg Bridge has heavier 
cables than the Brooklyn Bridge, and each of its four great cables 
has over twice the ultimate strength in tons of the cables of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. In these four cables of the Williamsburg 
Bridge 17,432 miles of wire have been used—3071 more miles of 
wire than are in the four cables of the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Where the Brooklyn Bridge has two trolley tracks and two 
bridge-train tracks, the Williamsburg Bridge will have two ele- 
vated railroad tracks and four trolley tracks. The Brooklyn 
Bridge has one footwalk; the Williamsburg Bridge will have two 
footwalks. On the lower deck of the Williamsburg Bridge the 
trolley and elevated railway tracks and the roadways will be 
placed, the tracks in the centre and the roadways on the margins. 
The footwalks and the bicycle-paths will be above the tracks, the 
footwalks in the centre. 

The Williamsburg Bridge will undoubtedly relieve the appalling 
congestion now witnessed at the Brooklyn Bridge terminals. 
Nearly 300,000 passengers are now conveyed on the Brooklyn 
Bridge railway and surface lines every twenty-four hours. The 
Williamsburg Bridge will divert a part of this traffic, although 
greater relief is not to be expected until the Manhattan Bridge— 
which is to run from Canal Street and the Bowery to Fulton Street 
and Flatbush Avenue,—is completed. But many of the obstacles 
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with which transportation has to contend over the Brooklyn 
Bridge will not be in evidence on the Williamsburg Bridge. The 
roadways for vehicles on the Williamsburg Bridge will be entirely 
separated from the railway tracks, both elevated and _ trolley. 
This will insure the trolley-cars unencumbered passage, free from 
the obstructions of vehicular traffic. The terminals of the Will- 
iamsburg Bridge will be so arranged as to give the most ample 
space. They will have the fullest facilities for trolley and 
elevated tracks and for passengers. 

It is estimated that each of the four trolley tracks on the 
Williamsburg Bridge will accommodate 350 cars every hour if 
necessary. Calculating a maximum of fifty passengers to each car, 
this would give 35,000 passengers transported every hour on the 
two tracks to Manhattan, and the same number on the other two 
tracks to Brooklyn—a total of 70,000 persons an hour going in 
both directions. It is estimated that the elevated railroads will 
be able to transport at least 29,000 persons every hour in one 
direction, 58,000 persons going in both directions. In brief, it is 
estimated that, at a minimum, 64,000 passengers will have good 
transportation facilities in one direction every hour, or 128,000 
passengers in both directions every hour. 

The right to build a bridge on the present site of the Williams- 
burg Bridge was granted to the East River Bridge Company by 
the Legislature in 1892. In 1895, the city bought out the fran- 
chise rights of this company and proceeded to plan and build the 
bridge. The general plan of the bridge was adopted by the East 
River Bridge Commission on August 19th, 1896, and an amended 
plan was adopted in May, 1897. The first actual work on the 
bridge was begun on the Manhattan tower foundation on October 
28, 1896. 

The tower foundations on both sides of the river rest on solid 
rock. The north pier on the Manhattan side sinks to a depth of 
fifty-six feet below high water, and the south pier sixty-six feet 
below high water. On the Brooklyn side the north pier extends 
to a maximum depth of about 110 feet below high water and the 
south pier to a maximum depth of about ninety feet below high 
water. The Manhattan anchorage rests on 3500 piles driven 
through clay to a bed of sand overlying the rock. The Brooklyn 
anchorage rests on natural sand. The first wire for the construc- 
tion of the temporary foot-bridge was strung on April 11, 1901. 
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THE OPENING OF THE NEW WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE, NEW YORK CITY 


New York’s new bridge, connecting Manhattan and W 


illiamsburg, and spanning the East River above the Brooklyn Bridge, was officially opened on December 19. Mayor Low walked 
over the bridge from end to end and declared it open to traffic, and there was an elaborate celebration in honor of the event. $20,000 had been specially appropriated by the city to 
meet the expense of the decorations and illuminations, which consisted in electrical displays and fireworks, Twenty miles of wire and 20,000 eight-candle-power electric bulbs were used 


in the illumination, requiring a force of almost 1000 horse- power. The reader is referred to an interesting article by the designer of the new bridge, on the opposite page 





A Leader not to be Forgotten 


By Henry Mills Alden 


HE unveiling of the bronze bust of George William Curtis 

and the formal presentation of it to the New York Public 

Library on Monday evening, December 7, recall historic 

moments in the life of the republic directly and _inti- 

mately associated with Mr. Curtis’s leadership of public 

opinion—a leadership unparalleled in our history; while to those 

who knew the man or who were his associates they recall 
vivid and enduring memories of a singular personality. 

Mr. Curtis was the most unforgetable 

man [ ever knew. In 1863 he became the po- 





one was ever gentler or more affable to all men or more cordial 
and sympathetic in friendly intercourse. It was not the feeling 
of distance that impressed one, but rather that of intimate appeal— 
something closer than familiarity, yet having in it some strange- 
ness of surprise. His ordinary expression had become an art, in 
vibrancy and form. He did not talk like a book, yet his speech 
impressed you very much in the same way as we imagine his talk 
about Kobert Burns impressed the Scotchmen who listened to him 
when that poet’s statue was unveiled in 
Central Park. He did not wear his knight- 





litical editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, to which 
for some years he had been contributing 
‘The Lounger.” Already for ten years 
he had been known to the readers of Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE as the occupant of the 
“ Editor’s Easy Chair.” The association 
with these two periodicals, in these so dif- 
ferent positions, was continued to the year 
of his death, 1892. He lived two lives. , One 
was that which he set out to live when, 
after his residence at Brook Farm, and later 
at Concord, he went to Europe and the 
East at the age of twenty-two, meeting 
Thackeray in London and the Brownings in 
Venice, and on the Nile the haunting mys- 
tery of an older world. What that life 
might have yielded to American literature 
is dimly foreshadowed in the books he wrote 
after his return, in the early fifties—the 
Nile pictures of the young dreamer; the 
very wide-awake but genial satires of 
American social life, whose centre was then 
at Saratoga; and the tender and beautiful 
romance of “ Prue and I.” The maturer in- 
timations of his possible literary achieve- 
ment were given during nearly forty years 
in the “ Easy Chair ’—the most delightful 








hood in stiff and formal fashion, but you 
felt its inspiration, as if you listened to 
martial music. He was our greatest mas- 
ter of the art of speech, in private and in 
public discourse. ‘* How was it done?” he 
asked, concerning the charm wrought by 
Wendell Phillips upon his hearers, and his 
answer is applicable to the still greater 
charm of his own speech: * Ah! how did 
Mozart do it, how Raphael? The secret of 
the rose’s sweetness, of the bird’s ecstasy, of 
the sunset’s glory—that is the secret of 
genius and of eloquence.” He was as easily 
the master of every form of personal ex- 
pression, having the readiness, the versatil- 
ity, and the debonair grace of an Admirable 
Crichton, without Admirable Crichton’s van- 
ity and self-conceit. What he improvised 
was as impressive as what he premeditated, 
and more surprising. In his graciousness 
was no condescension. He needed not to 
unbend, for, whatever the tension, he had 
the elasticity of a Damascus blade, always 
flexible and always effective. 

I dwell upon the manner of the man 
rather than upon his achievement. This 
was conspicuous to all—that could be appre- 








monthly causerie of personal reminiscence, 
of art criticism (including music and the 
drama), and of comment on men and women 
and books, ever written. 

But when I first knew Mr, Curtis he had 
entered upon that other life which found expression in his politi- 
cal editorials and public addresses—a life of public service. He 
had buckled on his armor. In his view “ public spirit is the main- 
spring of the republic,” and for the generation succeeding that of 
Webster he was pre-eminently the expression of that spirit and its 
leader. His publishers and associates regarded him as their knight, 
with the proud and fond feeling of appropriation, but his knight- 
hood transcended all ownership, and was devoted to the victory of 
a principle at the time when that principle was meeting its crucial 
test-—the principle of public justice. 

His personal presence to those who met him frequently in the 
very atmosphere of his work seemed immune to familiarity. No 


The new bronze Bust of George William 
Curtis, by J. Q. A. Ward 


ciated only by those who personally knew 
him. The form was of the spirit, and be- 
came the rhythmic and flexile restraint of 
his speech and action, so that the beauty of 
his discourse was never spoiled by too much 
stress or ornament, and the earnestness of his lifework was never 
dissipated in caprice, strenuosity, or fanaticism. 

It is especially fitting that the bust of Mr. Curtis is to have its 
enshrinement in the New York Public Library—if only that it may 
lead the frequenters of that library to read his great speeches, 
which are, as he said of Burke’s, “ not only historical events, but 
splendid possessions of literature.” The young American will find 
in these speeches not only the exemplar of an ideal eloquence and 
of a “sublime scholarship ” which, like that of John Milton, “ be- 
gan in literature and ended in life,” but the essential substance 
of his country’s history and the meaning of that history in the 
organization of human liberty. 

















The Presentation to the New York Public Library of the new Bust of George William Curtis. Mayor Low and Mr. Carl 
Schurz at the Presentation Ceremonies in the Lenox Library 
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CALIFORNIA 


THE STORY OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


BY DOUGLAS WHITE AND WILLIAM A. LAWSON 


ORTHERN CALIFORNIA, as applied to that section 

of the Golden Gate lying north of the bay of San 

Francisco, is purely a geographical title, for, in 

fact, the difference in extent and quality of pro- 

ductiveness possessed by the different divisions of 

California is so slight as to render it almost im- 

possible to establish any great point of superiority possessed by one 

portion which does not find its peer in every one of the other sec- 
tions of this great Pacific conmonwealth. 

Under these conditions northern California takes its place as 
one of the divisions in that great territory which, bordering the 
Pacific for seven hundred miles and extending inland to an average 
width of two hundred miles, covers an area of latitude paralleled 
upon the Atlantic by that included between the southern line of 
South Carolina and the southern line cf Massachusetts. The nat- 
ural inference would be that a great diversity of climate and pro- 
ductions would be found within this immense area, but the in- 
vestigator of to-day finds the orange, olive, lemon, and lime, to- 
gether with other classes of subtropical fruits, thriving in equal 
profusion upon the mesas of southern, the plains of central, and the 
rolling foot-hills of northern, California. But one distinction exists, 
that, strangely enough, being in favor of the northern section, for 
here the orange ripens earliest, and thus gains the advantage of first 
reaching the markets of the East. 

Like the whole of the State, northern California is shut in on 
the east by the towering heights of the Sierra Nevadas, which range 
of protecting mountains, swinging to the west, joins the Coast Range 
near the northern border, thus forming a barrier that effectually 
protects the resultant valleys from the chilly blasts of northern 
winter. Moreover, this same mountain formation diverts the west- 
ern breezes which sweep in from the Pacific through the Golden 
Gate, and thus causes their effects to be noted at points hundreds 
of miles north of where they first reach the coast. 

Thus guarded on the east by the heights of the Sierras, and di- 
vided laterality by the smaller peaks of the Coast Range, northern 
Yalifornia exists as a succession of valleys separated from each 
other by rolling hills and towering mountains, and made up of soils 
so prolific as to astonish the beholder with the variety and per- 
fection of their productions. 

Principal among these is that subdivision of the intermountain 
basin known as the Sacramento Valley. This great basin, covering 
with its almost level bottom-lands millions of fertile acres, is known 
in central California as the San Joaquin Valley, and is there 
drained by a river of the same name. ‘The Sacramento likewise 
has its immense waterway, also bearing the same title as the val- 
ley, the dividing-point of the basin lying close by, where the two 
streams find their outlet into the Bay of San Francisco. Thus, like 
a great ellipse divided at its narrowest portion, the basin becomes 
two vallevs, which form, the one a great subdivision of northern, 
and the other an equally important section of central, California. 

Those who predict a great future for the Sacramento Valley, in- 
cluding the foot-hill belts of the Sierra Nevada and Coast ranges, 
have a convincing array of facts to support their faith. Of late 
the two commercial bodies having headquarters at Sacramento, 
known as the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce and the Sacra- 
mento Valley Development Association, have taken up the work 
of furthering the progress of this poriion of the State, and have 
organized a campaign of information. In truth, the wonder is that 
with all its natural advantages this section has in many respects 
lagged so far behind others. 

Oddly enough, it appears that the very advantages of the great 
valley, and chiefly its capability of producing wheat and barley 
without irrigation, have been among the reasons why it has not 


made more progress. Wheat still remains the chief crop of the 
farmers, and its production has tended to increase the size of farms, 
rather than to promote subdivision of large tracts, which is one of 
the essentials of development and increase of rural population. 
But now large irrigation enterprises are under way that have re- 
sulted in the cutting up of several great ranches into small farms, 
thus giving opportunity to many homeseekers. 

While irrigation is not needed for the cereals, and on the moist 
river lands much fruit, alfalfa, and vegetables are grown without 
it, yet experience has shown it to be a highly desirable aid to the 
best success in farming and horticulture, even on lands naturally 
moist. The old prejudice against it is fast passing away, and the 
truth is now realized and admitted that in the matchless capabil- 
ities for irrigation is one of the most valuable resources of this 
region. There is scarcely an acre of the Sacramento Valley or its 
foot-hills not irrigable from some source. Among the means of 
irrigation are wells, from which water is cheaply raised by gaso- 
lene or crude-oil engines or by windmills; canals from the rivers 
of the valley, and ditches and reservoirs in the mountains, furnish- 
ing water to the hill lands. 

Professor Elwood Mead, in his report on irrigation investigation 
in California, made to the United States government, has given 
enthusiastic testimony as to the capabilities of this valley under 
irrigation. Its available water-supply, he says, ought to make it 
“the Egypt of the Western Hemisphere.” The irrigable area of the 
valley is estimated to be more than 3,000,000 acres, and caleula- 
tions show that the average annual discharge of the Sacramento 
River at. its mouth is sufficient to irrigate every acre of this great 
area. Professor Mead, after remarking that it is a sinful waste 
to allow so much water to flow unused to the sea, save for pur- 
poses of navigation, thus illustrates the astonishing variety of the 
products of the soil: 

“ Within a radius of five miles in the Sacramento Valley I saw 
every product of the temperate and semitropical zones which I 
could call to mind. Apples and oranges grew side by side, as did 
oak and almond trees. ‘There were olives from the south and 
cherries from the north. A date palm seemed equally at home 
with an alfalfa meadow; figs and Tokay grapes were apparently as 
much in their element as the fields of wheat or barley or the rows 
of Indian corn, some of the stalks of which measured fifteen feet 
in height. All of these could have been grown on a single acre, 
and doubtless have been.” 

A great canal, taking water from the Sacramento to irrigate many 
thousands of acres on the west side of the valley, is now about com- 
pleted. Along the stream much water is pumped at slight cost to 
irrigate alfalfa and truck farms during the summer months, thus 
enabling crop after crop to be taken from the land without inter- 
ruption from the changing seasons. 

The present full development of the Sacramento Valley central- 
izes about the city of Sacramento, which, besides being the valley’s 
metropolis, is the State’s capital as well. Here lies the junction 
of all the many branches of the Southern Pacific’s railway system, 
their lines reaching out to both the east and west sections of the 
Sacramento Valley, with short branches to every principal point, 
but here also is the crossing of the trunk lines of the system which 
connect the northern and southern borders of the country, and its 
eastern and western coasts as well. Located upon the banks of the 
Sacramento, this capital city enjoys the privilege of water trans- 
portation to the coast, as well as to the entire length of its own 
valley, which, with its network of rail lines, renders it the real cen- 
tral point of the State. 

Sacramento is the county-seat of the county of the same name, 
and within a radius of fifty miles is surrounded by a perfection in 
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Sacramento Palms 


horticultural development which will at once bear witness to the 
truth of the Sacramento Valley's climatic claims. 

It seems a little odd that the first date palm in the United 
States to bear edible fruit, and until recent years the most north- 
ern of bearing date palms in the world, is in about the same lati- 
tude as Washington, D. C. The tree thus distinguished is near a 
place called Winters, at the western margin of the Sacramento 
Valley, and but a few miles distant from the capital, its exact loca- 
tion being in latitude 39° 30’ north. It is worth while to remember 
that this remarkable palm is not in southern California, and, 
strange as it may seem, there are probably no bearing date palms 
in that section of the State, though five hundred miles south of 
Sacramento. 

This tree produces fruit richly colored, sweet, and palatable. The 
fruit, however, does not ripen every year, but only in those years 
when rains are absent in September and October, permitting the 
dates to mature. 

These facts have so much climatic significance, and hint at such 
remarkable possibilities as to merit more than passing attention. 
The Winters palm was grown 
from a seed planted on the 


In a Sacramento Garden 


The visitor from the East—and to the Californians all of the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains is “ the East ”—sees in the 
flourishing orange groves, the orchards of olives, the banana-trees 
and palms grown for ornament and shade, and other flourishing 
semitropic vegetation, convincing evidence of the mildness of the 
climate of Sacramento. 

Figures published by the State Board of Trade show that last 
year northern and central California shipped upwards of 1600 
cars of oranges, and that in the northern and central counties there 
are thousands of acres of orange orchards yet to come into bearing. 

Yet while Sacramentans are proud of the fast-developing citrus 
industry of the fertile region round about them, they will tell you 
that it is but a small thing compared with the great deciduous-fruit 
industry. They show hundreds of acres of orange-trees on the up- 
lands of the American River, at Orangevale and Fair Oaks, but 
place more stress upon the fact that lying along the Sacramento 
River, for a distance of forty or fifty miles below the city, and 
all in the county of Sacramento, is a broad belt of deciduous 
orchards, on land unsurpassed in richness, whose annual product 

of cherries, apricots, plums, 
peaches, Bartlett pears, and 





spot where the tree now lifts 


other fruits is measured by 





its graceful fronds above the 
housetop of its owner, Colonel 
Taylor. It has never been 
hurt by frost. Knowing these 
things, it is less surprising to 
learn that Walter T. Swingle, 
an expert of the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has written a pamphlet 
to ‘show the feasibility of 
date culture in» the Sacra- 
mento Valley. He expressly 
says “it will be possible for 
settlers all through this re- 
gion to produce fresh dates 
for their own tables, and 
quite probable that — these 
fresli dates ‘an be shipped 
to the principal Pacifie-coast 
cities without spoiling.” 

The truth is, though but 
little known as yet on the At- 
lantie coast, that the Sacra- 
mento region is as_ semi- 
tropical as that located many 
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miles further toward the 
equator. The records of the 
United States Weather Bu- 





thousands of car-loads, and 
gives business enough for 
half a dozen river steamers 
during the summer season. 
Sacramento is one of the 
principal shipping points of 
the luscious deciduous or- 
chard fruits and table grapes 
that are sent eastward from 
California each season, to the 
extent of 7000 or 8000 car- 
loads of twelve tons each. 
And yet the mistake is con- 
stantly made at the East of 


crediting to other regions 
the fine cherries, apricots, 
peaches, pears, and _ table 


grapes that come from the or- 
ehards and vineyards round 
about Sacramento. Such 
errors are naturally _ irri- 
tating to the people of the 
Sacramento section, who, 
somewhat sensitive on this 
score, are yet entirely willing 
to give every portion of Cali- 
fornia the credit that is its 
due. 
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It is a strange anomaly that 








and are cited in support of 
the assertion. 


California State Bank, Sacramento 
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a climate which permits the 
growth to perfection of such 
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A Sacramento Home 
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A “ Mission” Grapevine 
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Weinstock Lubin and Co.’s Building, Sacramento 
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Among the Sacramento Hop-fields 








SOME GLIMPSES ROUND ABOUT CALIFORNIA’S CAPITAL CITY 
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ae | during the hours of the day when the 
heat is greatest, that little discomfort is 
experienced and sunstroke is unknown, 
while the nights are always relatively 
cool. Evening usually brings a pleasant 
breeze from the Bay of San Francisco, 
and after a night of sound sleep the morn- 
ings are delightfully fresh and_ bracing. 
The temperature never rises after five 
o’clock in the afternoon, but steadily falls 
from that hour until after sunrise the 
next day. There is an utter absence of 
that increased mortality due to heat 
common on the Atlantic slope, and sta- 
tistics show the climate of Sacramento to 
be one of the most healthful in the world. 

The winters in this favored region are 
free from snow and ice, sometimes pass- 
ing without the temperature falling to 
the freezing-point, though during the 
coldest months the mercury may in some 
years give a minimum record of a few 
degrees lower than 32. This minimum, 
however, will be touched but rarely, and 
then only during the early morning hours. 
The average winter temperature is 47° 
Fahrenheit. 

All through the year there is an end- 
less procession of fruits going out of Sac- 
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The Home of a Brewing Industry, Sacramento 


semitropic fruits as the orange, fig, olive, and lemon, likewise ad- 
mits of the equally successful production of all the fruits of the 
temperate zone, such as the apple, cherry, plum, peach, and pear, 
along with the strawberry and other small fruits of northern 
climes. It is a never-ceasing wonder that all these fruits, and many 
more, are found growing side by side in some of the orchards near 
Sacramento. The shadow of the palm falls over lawns of blue 
grass, and while the Sacramentan at noonday sits beneath the shade 
of his vine and fig-tree he may eat apples grown within his own 
dooryard. Latitude does not account for it, since that of Cali- 
fornia’s capital is the same as that of southern Illinois, where 
nothing of a semitropic nature can be grown. The secret of the 
climate lies in the great Pacific Ocean, which imparts heat and 
yields moisture for the season of rains, and also in the mountain 
ranges on the east and north, which exclude the cold winds of 
winter. It is not latitude, but altitude and distance from the sea 
that determine the climate of any place in California. Anywhere 
in Sacramento County or in its bordering foot-hills, up to an ele- 
vation of 1000 or 1500 feet, the olive and the citrus fruits may be 
successfully grown, so far as climatic conditions are concerned. 
The foot-hills, in fact, are even more favorable than most of the 
valley for success with the orange and lemon, the higher lands 
being less liable to frost. 

The climate of Sacramento has often been compared with that 
of famous Mediterranean resorts, to the advantage of the Cali- 
fornian city. The record for a long period of years shows that the 
annual average number of clear days at the capital is 232, which is 
greater than that of Mentone and Nice. The summer in the Sac- 
ramento region is rainless and almost cloudless, and autumn is 
nearly so. There may be light showers on a few days in Septem- 
ber and October, but the season when rain may be expected does 
not fairly open until November, and is virtually over early in 
April. During the months of winter there are often weeks with- 
out rain, and always many days of sunshine. The average number 
of cloudy days is but 52 in the whole year, and the average num- 
ber of days without any rain is over 300. The annual rainfall at 
Sacramento is between 19 and 20 inches, a quantity sufficient to 
insure good crops of wheat, barley, hay, orchard fruits, grapes, 
and other products of the soil. 

While the record of temperature shows that the average daily 
maximum reading of the thermometer for the warmest months is 
but little less than 90 degrees, the humidity is so low, particularly 


peaches and pears, and these giving way 
to the golden citrus fruits. 
This brings one to a strong point in 
favor of the oranges of this northern sec- 
tion. The navel orange of the northern districts, such as Fair 
Oaks and Orangevale on the American River, in Sacramento County, 
and the foot-hills of Placer and Butte counties, still farther north, 
ripen so early as to be marketable at Thanksgiving and Christmas 
in the East. This insures good prices, and enables them to be 
picked before there is danger of frost, such as has often done much 
injury to the orange crop of regions in which the fruit matures 
later. The navel of the northern groves is not only early, but 
also delicious, as perfect a fruit as one could wish to see. 

What irrigation will do for small fruits in this valley is illus- 
trated in the Florin district of Sacramento County, nine miles 
southeast of the capital, where water is found at a depth of from 
ten to fourteen feet, and is used for the irrigation of strawberries 
and grapes. The area in berries here exceeds 1000 acres. In 1899 
W. R. Taylor, of Florin, sold twenty-one tons of strawberries fro1a 
six acres of land, yielding him a net profit of over $1900, with an 
average of 466 crates to the acre. Like instances could be men- 
tioned. Many Japanese have of late years engaged in berry cul- 
ture, and their thrift has been well rewarded. 

The Flame Tokay, one of the handsomest varieties of table 
grapes, which brings high prices and is very popular in the Eastern 
markets, is likewise grown extensively about Florin and other lo- 
salities. In the rich and productive American River district, east 
of Sacramento, there are numerous vineyards devoted largely to 
this grape. A fair yield is about 250 crates to the acre, and net 
returns of $200 an acre or more in a single season have been re- 
ported, the fruit selling in New York auction-rooms at $1 20 per 
crate or more. 

In this American River district is situated the great Natoma 
vineyard, covering upwards of 1200 acres. It is devoted chiefly to 
wine grapes, and is one of the largest in the world. Near by is the 
Cordova vineyard of wine-grape varieties, the largest on re- 
sistant stock in California. The wines from this vineyard, under 
the “ Cordova” trade-mark, have gained a national reputation for 
the soil which produces them as well as for the California winery 
where the vintages are matured. 

In the thriving Galt district, on the railroad between Sacramento 
and Stockton, there are numerous vineyards and orchards and good 
farming lands. One of the remarkable things in this locality is a 
fig-tree of the Mission variety, which bears each year three crops 
of dark purple fruit, amounting to two or three tons in all. Ina 
single season this tree has furnished 1400 pounds of dried fruit. 



























































Mammoth Wine Vaults at the California Winery 
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PLACER 


A COUNTY OF THE FOOT-HILLS 


ARDLY an hour’s ride east from the capital city 
brings one into the limits of Placer County, one of 
the best known and most productive of northern Cali- 
fornia’s subdivisions. Piled tier on tier, each one 
rising a trifle higher than the last, lie the rolling 
lines of the foot-hills which form the first approaches 

to the heights of the Sierras themselves. <A half-century ago these 
hills teemed with those delvers after the yellow metal whose suc- 
cess first brought to California the title of the “ Golden State.” All 
through the entire county may still be seen the ruins of the mines 
from which the county takes its name, and in the records of those 
gilded days Placer was sone of the best known among the great 
mining sections of the Pacific... Her mining is by no means a thing 
of the past, for there are within her confines at the present time 
several most productive properties, but the days of the arasta and 
long-tom have gone by, and instead of these primitive methods the 
precious metal yields itself in these advanced times to the per- 
suasion of the quartz-mill and concentrator. 

Placer has developed a wealth which is even greater than her 
golden promise of *49. The slopes of the foot-hills so often pros- 
pected for gold are now being brought to the very highest condi- 
tion of cultivation, with the result that in seasons past this county 
of Placer has shipped out no less than thirty-five per cent. of all 
the fresh deciduous fruit that the whole State of California has 
sent to markets beyond her borders. The main transcontinental 
line of the Southern Pacific system passes through the entire length 
of the county, and within these limits are three principal points, 
as well as many smaller ones, which are entitled to recognition 
for productiveness. Nearly every kind of fruit is successfully 
grown, from the semitropical orange to the great luscious cherry 
of thé temperate zone. 

Of the three important points in Placer, the most western is 
Rocklin, which is the terminal of the mountain division of the 
railway. Lying in the very centre of a vast territory in which 
every acre is capable of the highest development, Rocklin has 
drawn the attention of horticulturists from every corner of the 
country. On the Whitney ranch, located here, the first raisins 
of California were grown, cured, and shipped. In citrus fruits 
as well Mr. J. Parker Whitney has been a pioneer. Through his 
industry thousands of acres have been transformed from grazing- 
land and wheat-field into groves and vineyards. It has been a life 
study with him to prove what may be produced upon these lower 
mesas of the Sierra, and he has shown, on these lands formerly 


Auburn, “* Queen of the Foot-hills ” 


given over to cattle and wheat, that in and about Rocklin lies 
one of Californi most valuable sections. Mr. Whitney’s know- 
ledge, gained by experiment, has been scattered broadcast, and by 
following his example Rocklin has become the centre of a most 
interesting and productive territory. Here is seen the evidence 
that foot-hill lands are often much less liable to damage by frost 
than the lands of the lower valley, and conclusive proof is pre- 
sented that the Sacramento Valley is alike valuable as a citrus 
belt and for the cultivation of the hardier fruits. It is claimed 
that no better oranges, no more palatable pears, no more delicious 
plums or cherries, are grown than those which come from these 
lands about Rocklin. 

One of Rocklin’s advantages—in fact, an advantage possessed 
by the whole of Placer County—lies in the fact that within her 
borders there are unnumbered chances for the small farmer and 
rancher. Together with the opportunities for the purchase and 
development of modest orchards and orange groves, the small 
operator of this section has, by co-operative selling, a chance to 
market his product equal to that of his more fortunate neighbor 
whose lands run to hundreds of acres. Rocklin is a thriving com- 
munity in constant communication with all the principal points 
on the coast. It has a plant for electric lighting, modern stores 
and markets, churches, and schools—in fact, everything to render 
rural life comfortable and attractive. Though in the surrounding 
districts thousands of acres have already been developed, the 
division of many large tracts will increase its population and give 
many additional and thrifty homes. 

A few miles to the eastward and almost in the centre of the 
county is the town of Newcastle, famed in the days of gold as a 
great placer- mining centre. Here the resources of the county 
have been most successfully developed. Near the railway at New- 
castle stands the great line of fruit sheds and warehouses through 
which passes each year a large percentage of California’s fresh 
shipping fruit. There is gathered about this point a business com- 
munity which may rightly be termed the centre of the fruit in- 
dustry. There are here the headquarters of several of the largest 
fruit-shipping corporations of the valley, as well as branch houses 
of those whose principal offices are elsewhere. In fact, no firm of 
any prominence in the fruit-buying line is without direct repre- 
sentation in this little hamlet among the hills. Its principal hotel, 
which, by the way, would do credit to many a larger community, 
houses in the fruit season the greatest operators in the products 
of this industry. 

A reason for Newcastle’s prominence is found in her produc- 
tion of the earliest fruits along this great transcontinental high- 
way. This gives her producers a decided advantage. Like the 
lands of the lower valley, these Newcastle hills, with their eight 
or nine hundred feet of elevation, produce every class of citrus 
and deciduous fruits, and produce them in perfection. April brings 
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A One-year-old Orange Grove near Recklin 
Owned by J. Parker Whitney 





Pottery Plant of Gadding McBean and Co. 
One of Placer County’s industries 
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Great Warehouses at Newcastle 


Through which passes nearly one-fourth of California’s fresh- 
Jruit shipments 


the cherries and berries. From then, until the last orange is gath- 
ered in December, the immense fruit warehouses are filled with the 
products of these fertile acres. 

Records show that in 1898 many of the most productive fruit 
sections of the State were injured by a late frost. Then came the 
proof that these foot-hills of Placer County were immune against 
such an unlooked-for event. Newcastle, as well as some of her 
neighbors, escaped the chill, and ia that year shipped from this 
railway point over one-third of ail the fresh fruit leaving Cali- 
fornia for Eastern markets. In 1902, with successful crops over 
the entire State, Newcastle shipped 1654 cars, nearly one-fourth 
of the State’s Eastern shipments. 

Neweastle, like her sister towns in Placer County, is the centre 
of a community made up of well-developed homes, to which the 
number is being added each year. Subdivisions of great holdings 
are being made, and with each new home established there comes 
an addition to her developed area. Her fruit-growers are more 
business men than ranchers. There is an association of growers 
formed for business purposes, and a Newcastle Development Com- 
mittee, whose purpose is to give information and to exchange views 
on the advancement of the country and of individuals. The schools 
and churches are one of the attractions which, with the fine climate 
of the lower slopes of the Sierras, give Newcastle its attractive 
and prosperous homes. 

Auburn, the county-seat of Placer, is located at a still higher 
elevation than either of her neighbors to the west, and possesses 
the distinction of being called one of the handsomest mountain 
towns in California. Enthusiasts over her location and climate 
have named her * The Queen of the Foot-hills.”” Like Neweastle, 
she was, in those bygone days of placer mining, a great centre of 
activity. In the older quarter of the town may still be seen the 
quaint buildings which formed the hotel, stage station, express- 
office, and general store in those days when Auburn was a prin- 
cipal point among the “ diggings.” 

The little city no longer clusters close about these old landmarks, 
but has spread over the surrounding hills until it covers their 
slopes with green-lawned homes. 

Here, again, at Auburn is seen the diversity of horticulture 
which marks the lower heights. Lifted beyond the reach of valley 
fogs, the town records a percentage of brilliant sunshiny days in 
every year which to the Eastern visitor is remarkable. In summer 
the heat is not oppressive, while the nights are cool. 





























A Newcastle Orange Grove 
A tynical Placer County home. 


PLUMAS 


A COUNTY OF THE HIGH SIERRAS 


IKE a saddle on the back of a patient burro, Plumas County 
lies on the topmost ridge of the Sierra Nevadas. Her 
climate is that of the temperate zone, with plenty of 
zero weather in winter, although in many of her val- 
leys this chill is decidedly tempered. Up to the present 
Plumas has been well off the arteries of travel, but two 

surveys for transcontinental lines have already been made through 
Beckwith Pass, which lies within her border, one of the practical 
rail routes through the Sierras, and it is certain that the com- 
pletion of one of these lines will bring this mountain county into 
direct connection with the outer world. 

The mountain fruits of Plumas are noted for their flavor, while 
her acres of cereals have given proof of the excellence of their 
product. Her valleys are all well watered, and along her mountain 
streams many paying mining properties have for years been in 
operation. Some of her placer deposits are among the great pro- 
ducers of the State. 

Plumas will always be a county of great agricultural and min- 
eral resources, but her great industry in the immediate future 
will come from her immense forests of white and sugar pine. 
These forests have already attracted the investor and mill-operator. 
Thousands of acres within the county’s borders have been handled 
and “experted” by Mr. J. M. Engle, who claims that in all the 
world there are no growths of the same class of timber to* excel 
those of Plumas. Like the redwood of the coast counties, these 
trees gain an immense size. and cut the clearest kind of lumber in 
exceptional Jengths. Mills are already starting the work of turn- 
ing these great trees into marketable lumber, using the small rail- 
ways which enter the county from Nevada as a means of reach- 
ing the market. With direct rail communication Plumas’s lum- 
ber industry will become one of the most important on the coast, 
and her immense area of timber, which for years has appealed 
to no one, will take on a value equal to its real worth. With 
the rapidly approaching shortage in the lumber product of the 
East, these great forests of the Sierras assume a special interest 
based upon their importance in the commerce of the world. 















































In a Plumas County Forest 





A Placer County [rrigating Dam 
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Corning, the Central Point of Tehama County 


CORNING AND THE 
MAYWOOD COLONY 


ELL toward the northern limits of the Sacramento 
Valley, where its level plains first change to gently 
rolling areas and thus give notice of the foot- 
hills and rugged steeps beyond, lies the town of 
Corning. Ten years ago Corning was but little 
more than a settlement on the west-side branch of 
the Southern Pacific Railway, where was clustered the usual group 
of business places ordinarily drawn together at a railway stopping- 
place. Round about the little hamlet waved broad fields of grain, 
and upon the higher slopes grazed the herds of the ranchers who 
populated the floor of the valley. Beyond the confines of the little 
town, homes were separated by long stretches of grain-fields. Here 
and there in the yards of the ranch-houses there bloomed and bore 
fruit a few of the different varieties of deciduous trees, which, 
though illy cared for, paid to the housewives an ample revenue 
for the labor expended on them. Once in a great distance might be 
found an orange or a lemon tree which had been brought from the 
southland and nurtured almost as a curiosity. For years these 
conditions had existed; every landowner seemed satisfied, and 
sought not for the fulness of the soil’s possibilities. This satis- 
faction cut off all experimental work in horticulture, and brought 
about the same yearly round of seed-time and harvest and de- 
scending to the warehouses of Corning of the annual yield from 
the broad fields. 

But the rich soil was by no means destined to forever be de- 
voted to the production of cereals. In 1891 the change first began. 
Keen eyes noted the productiveness of the scattered fruit trees, 
and speculative brains figured that if the soil would produce such 
fruits almost without care, then certainly with modern methods 
of culture it would do still more. The result was a combining by 
purchase of the most available lands. surrounding Corning, and 
the founding of what is to-day one of the brightest examples of 
California possibilities—the Maywood Colony. 

The history of Maywood tells of a small beginning wherein far- 
seeing investors looked into the future for their reward. Grad- 
ually the area of the colony’s lands extended until it comprises 
to-day, in the eleventh year of its existence, thirty-nine thousand 
acres, twelve-thirteenths of which has passed into the hands of in- 
dividual owners. The town, where but a decade since there was 
little of life or business, has been transformed into a bustling com- 
munity, with its shops and markets, its schools and churches. 

Maywood Colony may certainly attribute its success to a com- 
bination of natural advantages. Noting that to the seeker after 
a home in this favored section blocks of ten acres were the most 
attractive, the colony’s founders caused the entire area to be cut 
into such tracts, and between all of these subdivisions constructed 


broad roadways, which are to-day among the most perfect in the 
State. There are in the colony no less than one hundred and eighty- 
six miles of these highways, hard and firm, like a park driveway, 
and owing to the class of soil from which they are constructed, in 
less than a day after the severest rain-storm they are as dry as the 
most expensively constructed macadam. Most of these roads are bor- 
dered by trees of some kind, thus fringing these miles of driveway 
with examples of the colony’s prosperity. 

Upon hundreds of the ten-acre tracts there have been constructed 
comfortable homes, many of them surrounded with a wealth of 
flora which blooms from end to end of the year. 

At the outset the attention of Maywood’s people was turned 
principally to deciduous fruits. All classes of this horticultural 
family will grow upon any acre of Maywood without irrigation, 
and the result is shown to-day in seven thousand acres planted to 
this class of fruits, much of which has already reached a point 
where it is a source of revenue to its owners. Where less than 
ten years ago there existed great holdings of land exclusively de- 
voted to wheat culture, there tlourish to-day six hundred and thirty 
thousand deciduous fruit trees, divided into scores of holdings, each 
one not, only capable of self-sustenance, but producing a rich in- 
terest on the amount invested. One of the great secrets of de- 
ciduous success at Maywood is the water question, which is for- 
ever thoroughly settled by the nature of the soil and its sur- 
roundings. The formation of the land is such that water exists 
at a depth never more than twelve feet, and its supply is un- 
ceasing even in the driest season. Thus irrigation for deciduous 
fruits becomes absolutely unnecessary at all times. 

While classed as a deciduous fruit, the olive is always consid- 
ered separately from its sisters—the peach, the apricot, and the 
almond. Maywood successfully fosters the entire family, and, in 
addition to those deciduous productions already mentioned, there 
are to-day growing within the colony’s limits four thousand two 
hundred acres of these delicate fruits. The fig, too, has found a 
home here, most attention being given to the white fig of Smyrna, 
which grows in profusion, matures quickly, and possesses a de- 
licious flavor. 

Maywood Colony is an example of the oft-repeated fallacy that 
the climate of northern California is antagonistic to the perfect 
development of citrus fruits. Nowhere in the State is there pro- 
duced more perfect oranges, limes, and lemons than within the 
colony’s limits. With these fruits irrigation becomes a necessity, 
but the water is here in immense quantities and at little cost. 
Anywhere in the colony a well sunk to the depth of twelve feet 
will develop an ample water-supply, and these conditions have 
caused the planting of thirty-six thousand citrus fruit trees, now 
varying from one to eight years in age, the older trees in full 
bearing. The quality of the fruit is the best, its date of ripening 
preceding that of southern California by about four weeks. 

The lowest range of thermometer ever recorded at Maywood was 
28 degrees above zero. There has never been a known case of injury 
to either fruit or trees from frost. 




















View of the Maywood Colony from “Casa Loma” 
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OROVILLE 


THE LAND OF OLIVES, 
GOLD, AND ORANGES 


ROVILLE, the thriving coun- 
ty-seat of Butte County, 
situated 154 miles from 
San Francisco, is not only 
in one of the most fertile 
and delightful portions of 

the Sacramento Valley, but it is an ex- 
ample of a community which has taken 
no uncertain hold upon the new develop- 
ment of California, as represented by her 
agricultural, horticultural, and_ viticul- 
tural interests, without in any degree 
lessening its grip upon the old, as illus- 
trated by her mining interests. For Oro- 
ville has the remarkable distinction of 
being both at the head of orange and olive 
culture in the northern part of the State, 
and at the head of the dredger-mining in- 
dustry. In each of these industries she 
has been both a leader and a creator. Oro- 
ville and her immediate vicinity ship the 
largest number of oranges of any section 
ot the State north of Tehachapi; she has 
done more for olive culture than any lo- 
cality in State or country, and she is the 
pioneer in dredger mining, a process which in five years has added 
one of the most interesting and valuable phases to gold-mining. 

{t is unusual to find mineral and agricultural wealth in such 
close proximity to so abundant degree. It is natural to expect or- 
chards and vineyards to be well removed from mining operations, 
but near Oroville the dredger miner can eat his luncheon beneath 
the branches of a bearing orange-tree, and make his dessert of the 
finest Tokay grapes plucked from the vines at his hand. In one in- 
stance a vineyard which produced some of the finest table: grapes 
grown in the State, and yielded its owner something like $20,000 
a year, is now being turned over to dredging, because its soil is 
found to be even more rich in gold than in the elements of plant 
life. From this a hint can be had of the great values to be found 
in Oroville ground. 

The diversity of attractions which Oroville offers to homeseekers 
can hardly be overstated. ‘The situation possesses all of the famed 
advantages of the wonderful California climate, including absence 
of both sunstrokes and snow; it has abundance of water, for irri- 
gation, for power, and for domestic uses; it has excellent shipping 
facilities, the best of school and church advantages, and a variety 
of soil product that cannot be excelled in the world. In addition 
to this fact is the further and important fact that its neighboring 
farm lands are abundant, and can be purchased at prices-out of all 
proportion to the yield to be obtained by intelligent cultivation. 
Land can be purchased in the best localities at from $25 to $100 
an acre, which in five years will pay better than 10 per cent. upon 
a valuation of $1000 an acre. These are conditions which are not 
easy to find, and they exist nowhere in a greater degree than in the 
Oroville section. 

In addition to the branch railroad of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, running from Marysville to Oroville, surveys are now being 
made for new lines of railway which will materially improve the 
shipping facilities of the section and increase the value of its lands. 
Surveys are now being made on the Yard lines, the Butte and 
Plumas Railway, and the Indian Valley Railway, running through 
Butte and Plumas County, adjoining, which will open up new dis- 
tricts. It is also probable that the transcontinental line projected 
through Beckwith Pass will pass through Oroville. 

The first orange orchard planted in northern California as a 
commercial venture is across the Feather River from Oroville, and 








Giant Olive-press at the Ehmann Olive Grove, Oroville 
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An Oroville Goid-dredqer at 


Plant of the Boston and California Dredging Company 


is an example of what can be done in this class of horticulture 
in the Oroville section. The orchard comprises seventy-five acres, 
and was planted in 1886. Fifty acres are in bearing, and the last 
crop sold for over $11,000. The total investment represents $24,000, 
and the orchard has paid its owners $17,000 in dividends. Other 
orange lands in the vicinity pay a net return of from $100 an acre 
to $300 an acre. The average cost of bringing an orange orchard 
into bearing in the Oroville section is from $300 to $350 an acre. 
This represents the total outlay, including price of land, trees, 
planting, etc., for a period of five years. At the end of that time 
the orchard will yield in the vicinity of $100 an acre, if intelligently 
cultivated, and will be in full bearing in about seven years. The 
figures taken are from actual results. 

The Oroville orange is among the first in the market, ripening 
early in November, or a month to six weeks earlier than in the 
southern part of the State. This gives the grower the highest pos- 
sible price. As a result of what has been demonstrated at Oro- 
ville, the northern section of the State has for the past few years 
taken an increasing interest in citrus fruit culture, with results 
that have proved in the highest degree satisfactory. 

In the olive industry Oroville has accomplished equally notable 
results. The California ripe olive, which as a food has qualities 
both health-giving and nutritious, which are more fully appreciated 
year by year, has been brought to its highest state of perfection at 
Oroville, principally through the efforts of the Ehmann Olive 
Company, which has both the largest olive-pickling plant in the 
State and the largest olive-press for the manufacture of oil as well. 
Even with its great output the company cannot supply the demand 
for its product, and other growers are in a similar situation. Ripe 
olives and pure olive oil are California products which are but in 
their infancy, and yet are rapidly becoming of its most valuable 
industries. The eastern portion of the country is but beginning to 
realize the fact that no imported food product has been so gen- 
erally adulterated as olive oil, and that in the bulk of the imported 
oil the olive does not enter as an element, cottonseed and corn oil 
taking its place. The result is an increasing demand for the Cali- 
fornia product, the purity of which has been fully demonstrated. 

Grapes have proven one of the most profitable products of the 
section, particularly the Tokay, the highest-priced table grape in 
the market. The list of other products which are grown success- 
fully in the Oroville district comprises practically the entire list 
of California products. Figs, peaches, pears, plums, prunes, apri- 
cots, apples, cherries, and nectarines are the principal products of 
the 20,000 acres of orchards in Butte County. 

Oroville’s development of the fruit industry has not turned her 
people aside from the original industry which made the section 
famous and gave to this Butte County city its name. There has 
been a steady increase in the production of her quartz-mines, new 
properties being constantly opened up, many of them rivalling those 
of early days. The advent of electricity has been a great factor in 
successful mining about Oroville, most of the operating properties 
depending upon the great power-plants for their supply. 

It is not, however, to the methods of times past that this section 
owes its greatest present activity in mining. Oroville is the 
original in this country of a system for the extraction of gold from 
the ancient river beds and waterways. The interest in these bottom- 
lands of the section began with experimental mining carried on by 
W. P. Hammon and Warren Treat, who may be termed the pioneers 
of dredger mining in America. They began work in 1895, believing 
that the gravel on the river bottoms could be made to pay if a 
proper system could be found for extracting the metal. After a 
long series of experiments, some of which brought a moderate suc- 
cess. their attention was called to a dredger then in successful 
operation on the River Molyneux in New Zealand. A plant of the 
same kind was constructed and placed in operation near Oroville, 
with the result that it was the predecessor of a dozen more of the 
same pattern, all of which have been in successful operation for 
several years. 
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SHASTA COUNTY 


THE REALM OF COPPER 


HIS county of the mountains is 
at once one of the most pic- 
turesque as well as one of the 
most productive among all the 
divisions of the Golden State. 
Its location, at the very head 

of the Sacramento Valley, gives to its area 
a combination of topography which ren- 
ders it interesting to every class of ob- 
server. Around three of its sides sweep 
the towering heights of gigantic mountain 
ranges, while to the southward opens out 
the great basin of California, with its 
millions of acres level as a tennis-court. 
To the eastward loom the ridges of the 
Sierras, curving in to a meeting-point with 
the Siskiyous, which swing across the 
northern border of the State, meeting 
upon the west the line of lower peaks 
which form the Coast Range. At the cen- 














tre of this great are of mountains the 
peak of Mount Shasta, blanketed with its 
robe of eternal snows, stands like a senti- 
nel on guard over the northern counties. 

From these mountain heights flow many 
ever-living streams, which finally become merged into the Sacra- 
mento, giving to that stream, long before it leaves the confines of 
Shasta County, an immense and never-failing body of water. These 
very streams and their final commingling go to form one of the 
factors which make up the prosperity of not alone Shasta, but ev- 
ery county which covers the valley to the south. Among the moun- 
tain cafions, where they rush and roar through narrow passages 
between the rocky walls, they possess a force measured in thou- 
sands of horse-power, which is already being chained, and by mod- 
ern methods transformed into electric fluid, which is transmitted 
over hundreds of miles of wire to the points where it is used for 
the operation of mining-plants, lighting of cities, turning of fac- 
tory wheels, and the operation of traction lines. Already every 
town of any size in the northern Sacramento Valley is lit by means 
of this current developed from the streams which receive their 
supply of water from the glaciers of Shasta. Yet the development 
of power from these waterways is hardly in its infancy. 

Even though Shasta is a mountain county, its southern end con- 
tains many thousands of acres lying close beside the Sacramento 
River, which, in point of horticultural products, are the peer of 
any section of the valley. Round about the town of Anderson are 
clustered many farms and ranches where are produced some of the 
choicest deciduous fruits sent out from this great fruit-producing 
territory. The principal among these is the French prune, which 
thrives on these lands of the upper valley. Peaches in great num- 
ber of varieties, with pears, plums, and cherries, follow close be- 
hind the prune, while special excellence is noted in the apples 
grown upon the foot-hill lands. This area given over to fruit cul- 
ture begins at the county’s southern line, and extends northward 
close on to twenty miles, to where the valley narrows into the cafion 
of the Sacramento. Of the bearing orchards there are nearly four 
thousand acres, with many young trees still to develop, and yet but 
a small percentage of the area possible of producing first-class fruits 
is under complete cultivation. There is still another district of 
Shasta which has gained a reputation as a fruit- producer. This 
is known as Happy Valley. Here the experience of the Anderson 
section has been duplicated, but the producers of Happy Valley have 
added the olive to their list, with a fair sprinkling of vines. Their 
success with these more delicate fruits, in which they have used 
irrigation, bids fair to greatly increase the area of Shasta’s pro- 
ducing soil. To the eastward upon the table-lands of the moun- 


: tains lies another section made up of tillable land capable of being 
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A Shasta County Smelter 


rendered highly profitable in fruit, but up to the present used solely 
for the production of cereals. 
Though hardly one-tenth of the county has so far been proven 


* to be arable, those districts which have come under the hand of the 


rancher and horticulturist are found to be of such value that it 
is but a question of time when this producing area is greatly in- 
creased. In the matter of cereals there is every opportunity for 
success in an increase of the territory growing them, for of these 
commodities Shasta is to-day a much greater consumer than she is 
a producer. 

Within the confines of Shasta there are thousands of acres of 
excellent grazing-land, which has caused the development of an ex- 
tensive industry in live stock. Her mountain valleys all contain 
herds of well-nurtured cattle which have been sustained upon the 
succulent native grasses of the foot-hills and higher mesas. 

Shasta’s history as a mining county began in those days of the 
pioneers when California was yet under the serpent-blazoned flag 
of Mexico. There has never been a cessation in her success, but the 
dawn of her copper era has been by far the most important event 
in all her mining history. 

Modern mining is just now beginning to be applied to California 
mines, and greater headway has been made in this direction during 
the past decade than was made during the previous history of the 
State. Mining States of more recent development started with the 
advantage of knowledge attained and builded from this foundation. 
While the mining investor sought elsewhere for the opportunity that 
he thought exhausted in the Golden State, the industry—or at least 
the methods employed—stood practically unchanged for twenty- 
five years. The reawakening is demonstrating that the pioneer 
miner who produced a billion dollars in gold merely marked the 
pathway that leads to larger production. Fifty-four years have 
passed since the discovery of gold turned the tide to California, yet 
within the past few years Californians were made aware that within 
the border of their State a district exists that now promises to 
rival such sections as Butte, Montana, or Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
in the production of its metal values. 

Six years ago Shasta County produced but $623,443. From that 
year dates the new epoch in the mining history of the section, and 
in five years an increase to over seven million dollars is officially 
recorded. This truly wonderful advance in the production of metals, 
great as it is, represents only the beginning of the activity which 
is destined to bring the production of the county up to $25,000,000 














Business Blocks of Redding 
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values, contain sufficient gold and silver 
to, on the average, pay for the cost of re- 
duction, and in some instances the gold 
and silver product alone—not taking into 
consideration the copper values contained 
in the ores—pay a handsome profit on the 
operation of the mine. 

The natural opportunities for mining 
in Shasta County are unusually favorable. 
Climatic conditions are such that mining 
can be conducted throughout the year en- 
tirely unhampered. The fruits and flow- 
ers of a semitropical clime thrive in Red- 
ding, the distributing centre of this new 
world of wealth, and it is no uncommon 
sight to see orange-trees with their golden 
fruit clustering about the residence of the 
mine-manager in some of the camps of the 
lower altitudes. Even at the higher alti- 
tudes snow will remain only a few weeks 
throughout the year. 

The presence of timber in profusion 
and the rivers and mountain streams with 
an inexhaustible supply for all purposes, 
including power transmission, represent 
one of the great economies of the dis- 
trict. ‘Lhe Mountain Copper Company 








A Shasta County Fruit Orchard 


annually before the first decade of the new century has _ passed. 
To the development of the Base Ore Belt of this district the 
present activity of Shasta County must be mainly attributed. That 
large bodies of rebellious ores existed here was known for a quarter 
of a century or more, and attempts made to operate the properties 
and recover the values contained in the mammoth ore deposits have 
a history of varying success, but nothing of exceptional importance 
or permanency was accomplished until, with the availability of 
ample capital and the erection of modern reduction-plants, the 
Mountain Copper Company, Limited, an English corporation, en- 
tered the field in 1896. 

For several vears this company alone occupied the district, but 
its increasing output has caused it to rank seventh in the world 
in the production of copper, and in the six years of its operation 
has practically earned its capitalization of $6,250,000. The magni- 
tude and growth of the company’s operations can best be under- 
stood by reference to the following table: 





Ore Smelted. Copper Marketed. 
Tons, Tons, 
PPS err 97,185 6,025 
IS tise s obs bs ates owe 168,541 8,273 
Pe Ssstbneeesencnes 176,689 9,647 
BOD 5 <0 064s. 0 ai0in ooo 207,571 10,558 { 
IE <cccbeeriveave sx 242,000 13,000 380,000 


The second large mine to enter the productive stage on the Base 
Ore Belt of Shasta County is the now famous Bully Hill property, 
of which Captain J. R. De La Mar is the principal owner and con- 
trolling factor. The success of this property has proven even more 
phenomenal than the first to enter the field, and while the capacity 
of the reduction-plant as yet does not exceed one-fourth of the 
capacity of the older plant reducing the ores of the belt, the per- 
centage of profit is much larger, due to the higher values of the 
ores, and it can ke safely said that De La Mar in the first year of 
his operations more than realized in profits the original cost of 
the property and equipment. 

The De La Mar smelting-plant, located at the town of De La Mar, 
near Bully Hill, is a model of modern smelter construction, and has 
no equal on the Pacific coast for economy in operation. In addi- 
tion to the two large operators here re- 
ferred to that are responsible for the mar- 


alone employs from 1500 to 2000 horse- 
power, generated by the mountain streams 
and electrically transmitted. 

The Base Ore Belt—the centre of activ- 
ity—is divided north and south by the Sacramento River and the 
California and Oregon Railroad. Every facility for cheap trans- 
portation exists, and within a few miles of the mines fertile lands 
produce all that a large consuming population may require. 

Mining capitai, like other capital, is attracted by success. The 
ordinary mining successes recorded year after year in different parts 
of the world do not, as a rule, cause capital to centre in the district 
where they are achieved, but the phenomenal success that marks 
the discovery of a new district, or the awakening of an old one, 
in time attracts mining capital generally, and then after a few 
years the public reads of the marvellous production of the regions 
that have made history or are making history in the mining world. 

The increase in the production of metal values shown by Shast. 
County in the past six years caused the alert mining investor to 
enter the field and assume a part in the development of what evi- 
dently would prove to be another phenomenal mining region. 

Among the companies to enter the field early and acquire some 
of the most valuable and extensive holdings is the Mount Shasta 
Gold Mines Corporation. The property of particular value to this 
company, and which assures for it a long life of profitable opera- 
tion, is its holdings on Buily Hill adjoining the mines operated 
by the De La Mar interests. ‘This extension of De La Mar’s Bully 
Hill lode is now being developed, and a large vein of ore, similar 
in character and grade, has been developed by means of a cross- 
cut tunnel at a depth of about 400 feet. Drifts are now being ex- 
tended along the strike of the vein, and ore is being systematically 
blocked out. 

The possibilities of this camp are truly marvellous; with a smelt- 
ing: capacity of a little over 150 tons a day, the De La Mar Com- 
pany is producing not less than $200,000 a month in copper, gold, 
and silver. This plant will be increased to 500 tons a day as soon 
as railroad construction, connecting Bully Hill with the main line, is 
completed, and thereafter an output of over $5,000,000 a year can 
be confidently relied upon. That the Mount Shasta Gold Mines 
Corporation will equal its neighbor in the magnitude of its opera- 
tions and value of its product seems a certainty, and included in a 
radius of a half-mile from the apex of Bully Hill will rank with the 
most productive mineral regions of the world. 





vellous increase in the mineral yield of 
Shasta County, a number of other large 
holdings have been developed to a point 
where they no longer remain in the pros- 
pective stage, but merely await the con- 
struction of reduction-plants to equal the 
showing or improvement by the pioneer 
operators of the district. 

Without taking into consideration pros- 
pective properties, a conservative  esti- 
mate warrants the prediction that within 
ten years the output of the Base Ore Belt 
of Shasta County will reach $25,000,000 
annually—a statement that is more than 
warranted by the showing made during 
the past six years, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 





COPPER PRODUCTION OF SHASTA COUNTY. 





Pounds. Value. 
1 SISA ee . 1,847,087 ,708 
1897 £966 
1898 30 
1899 23 
1900 4,166,735 
1901 4,881,048 





In addition to the copper output, the 
gold and silver product exceed the mill- 














ion- dollar mark. All the sulphide 
ores treated, principally for the copper 





In a Shasta County Mining District 
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Sausalito, the Harbor 


THE NORTH SHORE 


A SAN FRANCISCO SUBURB 


VER across the bay from San Francisco, where Mount 
Tamalpais raises its rocky crest thousands of feet 
above the glistening waters, lies that section of 
Marin County known as the North Shore. From 
where it follows the sweeps and bights of beach line 
up to and around the base of the towering moun- 

tain it fills an area possessing an individuality thoroughly its 
own among all the most attractive spots in California. It is a 
land of picturesque valleys, rolling hills, and weoded heights, which, 
though within less than an hour’s journey from the centre of Cali- 
fornia’s metropolis, presents a most fascinating array of rustic 
and rural attractions. 

Strange enough at first glance, but easily explained when the 
topography of the county is considered, the North Shore possesses 
climatic conditions so thoroughly different from those of San 
Francisco as to cause the short journey to resemble a transition 
into another zone. Sheltered from the western winds and fog by 
the rugged hills which form the base of Tamalpais, the North 
Shore’s nooks and valleys lie steeped in an almost eternal sunshine. 
The towns and villages scattered through its territory, which winds 
about the base of the mountain, are made up of flower-embowered 
homes, dotting the hillsides or nestled amid the forests of massive 
redwoods which here and there fill the valleys. It is but a few years 
since the exodus from San Francisco to this charming suburban sec- 
tion began, but in that short period of time there have arisen hun- 
dreds of cottages and villas peopled by the families of San Fran- 
cisco business men. With the building up of these clusters of 
suburban homes have come all those conveniences of perfect dwell- 
ing-places, such as abundant water-supply, electric-lighting plants, 
and good markets, to say nothing of educational advantages in the 
shape of the best of schools and churches of all denominations. 

Of the towns along the North Shore there is not one which does 
not present a myriad of attractions to those who desire to make 
their home amongst healthy natural surroundings, and yet do not 
wish to remove so far from the business of the city but that their 
dwelling may be reached by a few minutes’ travel. 

Nearest to San Francisco, and where the ferry steamers trans- 
fer their passengers to the swiftly running electric lines, lies the 
town of Sausalito, one of the gems among San Francisco’s suburbs. 
Its principal street stretching directly along the bay-front, the area 
of this charming spot is spread over sharply rising hills, where 
are constructed the most delightful of residences. With a series 
of views embracing mountain, sea, and the busy citywbeyond the 
bay, Sausalito is within the metropolis and yet not of it, for the 
brief water journey of twenty minutes has taken the traveller to 
a town of rustic beauty, its dwellings each a bower of ever-bloom- 
ing flora, its streets lying upon terraces cut from the hillsides, with 
every home overlooking the waters of the Pacific’s most beauti- 
ful harbor. From Sau- 
salito the rails of the 


. 


of the North Shore 


pais has its beginning, operating directly in connection with the 
Mill Valley branch of the electric system. The main line of electric 
rails, following the trend of the bay shore, yet bearing slightly 
away from it, passes through charming bits of scenic beauty, with 
here and there a villa surrounded by its well-kept lawns or a cot- 
tage peeping from its hedges of living green. ‘Through little vil- 
lages, which already show their destiny as suburban dwelling- 
places, the road makes its way to San Rafael, the county-seat of 
Marin County, and one of the renowned climatic spots in northern 
California. Much older than its near-by neighbors, San Rafael 
is a little home city by itself, separated from the sea by but a 
few miles, and presenting as an inland town parallel advantages 
and attractions to Sausalito, its sister by the beach. 

Throughout this whole stretch of territory known as the North 
Shore there is to-day a constant increase in the demand for home 
sites, mostly brought about by the perfect transportation facilities 
inaugurated by the North Shore Railway, which takes its name 
from the territory it operates through. With its swift ferry- 
steamers plying between San Francisco and its terminal at Sau- 
salito, it has combined one of the most successful electric railways 
in America. A perfect third-rail system has done away with the 
disfiguring poles, which could do neught but mar the beauties 
of this picturesque country, and fed with electricity generated 
hundreds of miles away in the high Sierras, its one hundred and 
nine daily trains bowl over a perfect road-bed at steam-railway 
speed, carrying their passengers from the terminal at San Rafael 
to San Francisco in less than sixty minutes. Stations in plenty 
furnish opportunities for thousands of suburban homes to be peo- 
pled by business men who must perforce spend their days amid 
the city’s hum. San Francisco did not formerly turn toward sub- 
urban homes, but by the opening up of this attractive North 
Shore country hundreds have turned their attention to the find- 
ing of a dwelling-place here in the vales about Tamalpais. * 

From the station at San Anselmo, a short distance cityward from 
San Rafael, the steam lines of the North Shore system start on 
their northward stretch. Up through the valleys of Marin County 
the lines run, and finally make their way into the heart of the 
redwood forests, where, at Cazadero, a beautiful spot eighty-six 
miles from San Francisco, they find their northern terminus. 

Across a corner of Sonoma County the road winds, reaching 
into the famous Russian River district, which stream is followed 
for several miles, where its channel cuts through the forests of 
giant redwoods. Among these hills and glades and along the banks 
of the beautiful Russian River there are scores of spots which, 
though too far removed to attract the permanent resident from 
the metropolis, present in summer a host of attractions to the cot- 
tager or camper. The streams are alive with trout, while deer and 
all classes of game abound among the hills. The effect of thor- 
oughly modern transportation facilities has already made itself 
felt even in this portion of the North Shore territory farthest re- 
moved from the city. At Camp Meeker, Mesa Grande, and Mont 
Rio Park, all located on the banks of the Russian River, there 
have sprung up large summer colonies, more than a hundred cot- 

tages having been erected 
at these three points 








electric lines wind along 

the beach, branches f- 
reaching out from the 
main line into the dell- 
like valleys among the 
hills. Principal among 
these nooks already de- 
voted to suburban resi- 
dences are Mill and Ross 
valleys, two most charm- 
ing spots under the very 
shadow of old Tamal- 
pais. Each of these lit- 
tle towns has been laid 
out amid groves of tow- 
ering redwoods, and Mill 
Jalley has gained a rep- 
utation as “ Little 
Switzerland,” for from 
where her dwellings 
cluster on the sides of 
the little valley the line 
of scenic railway which 








during the past year. 

, Nearly every station on 
the line has its summer 
hotel, where the sojourner 
may find comfort while 
enjoying either rest or a 
full measure of sport in 
whipping the streams for 
trout or scaling the hill 
for game. Two points 
are noted among sports- 
men — Point Reyes and 
Tomales Bay. Both offer 
in season attractions for 
the hunter or angler. 
San Francisco’s famous 
Country Club has _ its 
headquarters and im- 
mense game-preserves on 
the peninsula lying be- 
tween Tomales Bay and 
the Pacific. To the han- 
dler of either rod or gun 








climbs upward to the 


very summit of Tamal- A North Shore Electric Train at Ross Station 
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the North Shore is a 
sportsman’s paradise. 
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SONOMA COUNTY 


A REGION OF UNLIMITED 
RESOURCES 


O county in the whole State of 
California presents a greater di- 
versity of products than Sonoma. 
Its list of horticultural and 
viticultural productions includes 
everything in citrus and de- 
ciduous fruits, all classes of berries, every 
variety of wine and table grapes, and ap- 
ples of specially delicious flavor. In early 
days its great areas were, like most of 
northern California, given over to cereals, 
in which the yield was record-breaking. 
Thus it is seen that any addition to So- 














noma’s roster of successes is well-nigh im- 
possible. 

The citrus fruits of Sonoma, mostly 
grown in that section of the county about 
Cloverdale, have attracted the notice of all experts, and at the 
citrus fair held in February of each year at Cloverdale are ex- 
hibited examples in the production of the lemon, lime, and orange 
which are typical of this section’s success. The olive of Sonoma has 
gained precedence abroad, its oil receiving the highest award at 
Chicago’s World’s Fair, and a gold medal at Paris. 

Sonoma’s situation is admirable, being neither directly on the 
seacoast nor far enough removed to be a portion of the State’s 
interior. Consequently, its climate is 
particularly equable, with little varia- 


Among the Vines and Olive Groves of Rincon Heights 


central valley is protected upon the west by a chain of mountains, 
while its eastern border is marked by the ridges of the Mayacmas 
Range, of which Mount St. Helena is the central figure. Besides, 
there are chains of low foot-hills, producing many beautiful valleys 
sheltered from wind and storm, which are most prolific in their 
development. 

The county-seat of Sonoma is Santa Rosa, a beautifully located 
city of eight thousand population, occupying a central position 
on the floor of Sonoma’s great valley. 
Its name was rightly chosen, for its 
wealth of flora is a part of its reputa- 





tion. Fully one-half of the county’s mill- 
ion acres is valley or foot-hill land, all 
capable of the highest development, and 
of this total less than one-half is to-day 
under cultivation, leaving for future de- 
velopment an immense field of action. 

The population of the county is forty 
thousand, with an assessed valuation of 
$27,000,000. Its annual production is 
$7,500,000. ‘This gives an average annual 
per capita of $175 for every man, woman, 
and child, or $900° for every registered 
voter of the county. Sonoma has an 
abundance of water, although irrigation 
is absolutely unnecessary in the produc- 
tion of its fruits. 

The transportation question is a known 
quantity at every point in the county. 
The lines of the California Northwestern 
Railway cut the county’s entire length, 
passing through every principal point, 
and, by an admirable schedule, giving fa- 
cilities of travel between these places 
and the metropolis. This line of railway, 
which extends through and beyond So- 
noma into Mendocino County and the 








tion. It is the centre of an area given 
over to small but highly cultivated 


ranches, and has a large outlying district 
devoted to the fruit, wine, and hop in- 
terests which centre in the city. The 
canning industry has lately extended to 
the preserving of vegetables, especially 
tomatoes, asparagus, and string beans, 
in addition to a heavy product in the 
preserving of all classes of fruits. 
Among the many examples of Sono- 
ma’s possibilities to be found in close 
proximity to the county-seat is the prop- 
erty known as Rincon Heights. This 
magnificent ranch consists of three hun- 
dred and twenty acres, located just east 
of Santa Rosa, its rolling area slightly 
raised above the valley’s floor. One-half 
of its extent is in the highest state of 
horticultural and viticultural cultiva- 
tion, being given over principally to 
olives and vines of the choicest wine va- 
riety. The property was originally devel- 
oped by a gentleman famed in Sonoma 
as an expert, and is now in the possession 








redwood forests, is noted as the heaviest 
freight-carrying road, in proportion to 
its length, of any in America. The lines 
of the Southern Pacific system enter the 
county from the east, with a terminal 
at Santa Rosa, the county-seat, thus giving direct connection with 
the great transcontinental highways. The northwestern corner 
of Sonoma is cut by the line of the North Shore Railway, which 
opens up a rich agricultural district and a corner of the great 
redwood forest. Water transportation is possible as far north as 
Petaluma, where an arm of San Francisco Bay extends, and a sys- 
tem of electric lines is now projected which will place every corner 
of the county in direct connection with this head of navigation. 
The beauties of Sonoma’s location can hardly be expressed. Its 


The Santa Rosa Bank 


of the Santa Rosa Bank. 

While the grapes and small fruits pro- 
duced at Rincon Heights have given the 
place an envied reputation, it is to its 
olives that its greatest honors are due. 
Having a climate particularly advantageous for this class of fruit, 
the resultant product in cured olives and their oil has become 
notable among the delicacies which Sonoma sends out to the world’s 
markets. The plant for curing of olives and extracting their oil 
is perfectly equipped, and is operated by skilled manipulators from 
the oldest of Italy’s olive districts. Besides the common cured 
olives of commerce, each year sees an immense production at Rin- 
con Heights of that more modern, though none the less delicious, 
cured ripe olive. The oils of Rincon are famed for their purity, 
they being absolutely devoid of even the 
slightest adulteration. 











Rincon Heights’ location is one of the 
most beautiful in the whole county, be- 
ing situated at the junction of one of the 


smaller valleys.and Sonoma’s principal 
area. Its acres are spread over several 


rounded hills, the slopes of whieh are cov- 
ered with verdant trees and clinging 
vines. From every elevation there is a 
commanding view of. valley and. moun- 
tain, with flower-embowered Santa Rosa 
in the foreground. While there are many 
other magnificent properties close by the 
county-seat, Rincon Heights holds its po- 
sition of note as a perfect illustration of 
what can be done with these rich acres, 
the beauty of its location and the perfec- 
tion of its products, of course, forming 
important factors in its attractions. 
Santa Rosa has four financial insti- 
tutions, including the Bank of Santa 
Rosa. All these are on the soundest 
financial basis, their correspondents ex- 








The Home of a Petaluma Industry 


tending to every centre of the world. 
Besides its canneries, Santa Rosa has 
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machine for this purpose, and located his 














labors at Petaluma. His success as an 
inventor led to the organization of the 
Petaluma Incubator Company, and the 
establishing of a plant for the manufac- 
ture of the machines. ‘This plant has 
grown to be one of the largest industries 
in northern California and one of the 
most important of its class in the world. 
Constant improvement has brought. the 
Petaluma incubator to a condition of per- 
fection which is recognized in every coun- 
try where poultry raising is carried on. So 
great is the scope of the machines that 
they have been successful in the hatching 
of every class of eggs, from those of the 
silkworm to those of the ostrich, and are 
the only mechanical device which have 
ever accomplished these extreme results. 
It would be unjust to turn from Sono- 
ma’s resources of soil without a mention 








Mines of Sonoma Quicksilver Company 


in the last few years developed several important manufactures, 
including tanneries, a woollen and flouring mills, fruit-drying fae- 
tories, and several of minor importance. The city is equipped 
with both gas and electric lighting systems, and possesses a 
municipal water-supply, being the only city in the United States 
where the domestic water-supply comes without cost to the in- 
habitants. 

The schools of Santa Rosa include five high and one hundred and 
forty grammar-schools, upon which the annual expenditure is over 
two hundred thousand dollars. In addition, there are several pri- 
vate educational institutions. The city has a public library, and its 
churches include every denomination. Santa Rosa has long been 
noted as the home and work-shop of that “ Wizard of Horticul- 
ture,” Luther Burbank, whose marvellous productions have aston- 
ished the world. Every successful experiment carried out by this 
student of nature has been carried on here in the centre of the So- 
noma Valley. Santa Rosa is to-day the most important centre 
northwest of San Francisco, and, instead of lessening, its influ- 
ence and power must increase with the full development of the 
thousands of rich acres which surround it. 

But a short distance south of Santa Rosa lies the city of Peta- 
luma, with its population of five thousand, and its river, which, 
being a tide-water stream, renders it the head of navigation of 
Sonoma County. This fact has rendered Petaluma the centre: of a 
rich and productive country, which finds its market-place where 
transportation conditions are most favorable. Besides its water 
transportation, which includes two daily steamers to and from 
San Francisco, Petaluma is located on the line of the California 
Northwestern Railway, and is the terminal of Sonoma’s projected 
clectric system. 

Petaluma’s transportation facilities have renderéd it a most 
important industrial point, its manufactories including a_ silk- 
mill, shoe - factories, incubator - factories, saddletree - factory, foun- 
dries, machine-shops, planing-mills, tanneries, fruit- driers,. and 
sanneries. In addition, there are immense warehouses’ for the 
handling of the products from the surrounding country. Peta- 
luma’s schools already accommodate one thousand pupils, the stand- 
ing of these institutions being particularly high. There is an 
abundant supply of purest water, and light is supplied from a 
local gas-plant, and electricity generated in the high Sierras and 
transmitted one hundred and seventy miles. 

The fruit product of Petaluma’s surrounding country possesses 
the same characteristics as the balance of Sonoma County, but the 
city has one industry individual to itself. It is the centre of the 
poultry-raising industry of the entire State. That this industry 
has grown to such proportions as to develop an income for “Peta- 
luma poultrymen, averaging over two million dollars per year, is 
due to the fact that here the mechanical hatching of eggs was first 
successfully developed. 

Twenty-six vears ago Mr. L. C. Byce, a scientific enthusiast on 
the subject of incubation, took up the work of developing a perfect 

















The Tunnel at a Quicksilver Mine 





of her wines, which were among the first 
of her products to carry her reputation 
abroad, At several points in the county 
lie vineyards where are produced vintages 
equal in every respect to those of famed Bordeaux or sunny Italy. 
In open competition with the world Sonoma wines have gold 
medals from the Exposition of 1892 at Genoa, the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, the Dublin Fair of 1892, and San Francisco’s Midwinter 
Fair of 1894, while its wines and brandies in world’s competi- 
tion were awarded the silver medal at Bordeaux, France. 


SONOMA’S QUICKSILVER 
OU might travel far in the Golden State before you would 
find an individual who could tell you the story of “ Pine 
Flat.” If found he would be a grizzled miner, and his 
story would be made up of chapters full of mining riches 
which brought about the building up of that wild and 
woolly mining-camp under the shadows of Mount St. 
Helena. - Its life was a merry one, and it was not gold, but quick- 
silver, which gave it glory. Its location was in the mountains 
of Sonoma, close by where that county’s eastern line borders on 
Lake County. Pine Flat flourished with that wild impetus which 
has given fame to many another mining-camp. Its lifetime ex- 
isted for about one-half the stretch of time between ’70 and ’80. 

The tales of Pine Flat’s greatness are all true, and more than 
likely. the tales of its wickedness are true likewise, but it is a 
past ‘factor in California life, so let its wickedness remain buried 
in its ruins, even though its greatness bids fair to be revived. It 
was a miner prospecting for gold who first made the strike destined 
to: give life to. Pine Flat. This miner found cinnabar, with its 
delicate shades of* pink, and he found an immense deposit of it. 
He was puzzled to know its character, and sought an assay. His 
samples were rich in quicksilver, and word went forth that Sonoma 
possessed deposits of this mineral rivalling those of old Castile. 
There was the consequent rush to the district. Pine Flat became 
the centre whilé,*roundabout claims were opened up, furnaces 
erected, and in but a few weeks the principal mines were almost 
making good their early promises, and Pine Flat had taken its 
place among the mining centres of the Pacific. 

All this occurred in 1873. There was the usual era of “ wild-cat ” 
speculation, and then the district settled down to legitimate pro- 
duction and looked like a permanency. Pine Flat throve, and though 
far removed from a railway took upon itself metropolitan airs. 
Round about were the stacks of the furnaces where the successful 
mines were located, and double shifts of men kept the plants at 
work night and day delving for the elusive metal. For five years 
the success continued. Various estimates are made of the results 
accomplished, but it is certain that many fortunes were piled up 
in that time. Following this flush of success came a serious dis- 
covery which meant an absolute, though temporary, abandonment of 
Pine Flat. Gradually it became apparent that the facilities then 
in use for the roasting of the ores were not sufficiently perfect to 
permit of the operations being successfully continued. Confronted 
by these discouraging conditions the plants of the various com- 




















Making Brick for Quicksilver Furnaces 
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panies were shut down, and an era of idle- 
ness came to Pine Flat’s mines. One by 
one the stacks of the furnaces ceased to 
throw off their clouds of smoke, and the 
throng which made Pine Flat ring with 
wild Western life turned its back upon 
the spot, seeking some new camp. 

Thus was the reason for Pine Flat’s ex- 
istence removed. Her dance-halls became 
silent, and the click of the poker-check 
and hum of the roulette-wheel ceased to 
be part of her nightly life. Her hotels 
and stores became tenantless, and her hun- 
dreds of buildings were given over to the 
owl and gopher. Then, as if at the com- 
mand of nature, that all marks of human 
occupation should be removed, a great for- 
est fire swept over the district, leaving 
behind only the ashes of Pine Flat and the 
half-dozen mining- plants which had 
brought life and prosperity to the district. 

For nearly thirty years these Sonoma 
mountains remained in their condition of 
original solitude. Then the supply of 
quicksilver having dwindled in the great 
mines of EKurope and America as well, 
attention was turned again to these 














abandoned deposits, when, with modern 
appliances and improved methods of roast- 
ing and condensing, their operation has be- 
come once more profitable. One of the old 
mines was opened, and immediately turned 
out a bonanza. Then followed the centralizing of endeavor 
and the organization of the Sonoma Consolidated Quicksil- 
ver Company, which, by purchase and otherwise, secured control 
of the greater portion of the promising properties. Modern meth- 
ods were applied, and the entire group of twenty-five claims thor- 
oughly prospected, with the result that the revival of the district’s 
prosperity is only a question of the completion of the plants now 
under way. The old deposits have been uncovered and new ones 
opened, showing thousands of tons of ore, varying from one to five 
per cent. of pure metal. A twenty-five-ton Scott furnace has been 
lately completed on these properties cf the Sonoma Consolidated 
Quicksilver Company, and this plant is at present operating suc- 
cessfully and to its full capacity. A like furnace of double this 
capacity is planned, as the company has already on its dumps up- 
ward of twelve thousand tons of ores ready for the roaster and 
condenser. The company’s underground workings are equipped with 
a modern compressed-air plant, and its development work is being 
rapidly pushed forward by means of a series of machine-drills. 

In the opening up of the properties upward of three thousand feet 
of tunnels have been driven into the hills, and up to the present time 
no development work has been abandoned through failure to find 
ore sufficiently rich to pay for working. These present owners 
of this deposit enjoy many advantages over their predecessors, the 
principal among these being a simplification of the methods for 
the extraction of the metal from the ore. Even the two years which 
have been spent in the prospecting and development of the proper- 
ties have been valuable in that they have brought forward meth- 
ods which eliminate much of the cost of reduction, and that to-day 
can be embodied in the original construction of the plant. 

3ut sixteen miles separates these mines from the lines of the 
California Northwestern Railway, and they are but thirty-two 
miles from Santa Rosa, the county-seat. One by one the old mines 
of other sections have ceased to produce quicksilver in paying 
quantities, therefore these Sonoma deposits bid fair to materially 
assist in the product of this valuable metal. Their reopening means 
much to the section and to California as well. Perhaps there will 
be another Pine Flat. If so it will not be the Pine Flat of the 
early °70’s, for the mining-camp of romance has passed, and the new 
quicksilver centre of Sonoma will be a city of the present, where its 
predecessor will be known only through the tales of days agone. 


In a Humboldt Redwood Forest 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


THE HOME OF THE GIANT REDWOOD 


LTHOUGH possessed of resources, beauties, and diversified 
advantages which render it at once the peer of any 
section within the confines of California, Humboldt has, 
through the fact of its isolation, remained practically 
an unknown land to most of those who dwell beyond 
its borders. The location of this division of the 

Golden State is north of the parallel marking 40° north, its western 
border occupying 108 miles along the coast-line of the rolling 
Pacific, from which coast-line its area extends inland an average 
distance of thirty-five miles, including a total of 3507 square miles, 
or 2,244,480 acres. Physically, Humboldt is mountainous, the Coast 
Range occupying its entire length, with foot-hills extending close 
down to the shore-line, where they terminate in bold headlands 
and rugged cliffs. From the sea the entire county seems to be an 
almost unbroken forest extending to the towering heights of the 
mountains, although, in fact, but half of the county’s area is forest 
proper. 

Paralleling the coast-line and within-a short distance of it 
lies the Redwood belt, extending the entire length of the county, 
and averaging ten miles in width. East' of this great forest, and 
occupying the middle heights between it and the peaks of the Coast 
Range, lie thousands of acres, consisting of open lands rich in na- 
tive grasses and given over to cattle and sheep raising. Still 
farther to the east and covering the borders of the county in that 
direction are timber areas consisting of immense growths made up 
of Oregon pine, oak, California laurel, madrone, and other smaller 
classes of trees. 

Several streams cut the mountain ranges of Humboldt, making 
their way to the sea in a northwesterly direction, at least two of 
these being worthy the title of river. The valleys formed by these 
streams consist of lands which are most productive in all crops 
customary to temperate zones. Humboldt wheat received the first 
prize for quality at the Chicago Exposition, with a banner record 
of from 60 to 100 bushels per acre for various samples. In the 
production of oats and corn, the United States census reports award 

















A Lumber Mill at Scotia 
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and 769,344 pounds of condensed 
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mi'k and cream, besides supplying 
its home demand, thus creating an 
income for the county of an aver- 
age of over $100,000 per month. 

Stock-raising is another of Hum- 
boldt’s prolific industries; 4000 
head of beef cattle, 3500 sheep, and 
3500 hogs are annually shipped, 
while as many more are driven out 
overland, of which no record is 
kept. The sheep herds produce an 
average of 1,500,000 pounds of wool 
per year. 

In minerals Humboldt produces 
$75,000 per annum. Her hills con- 
tain unlimited quantities of granite 
and sandstone for building  pur- 
poses. Lime and mineral paint are 
produced at several points. The 
smaller industries include fishing, 
salmon, rock - cod, herring, halibut, 
fiounders, perch, sea trout, and 
shad abounding in her waters. 

From this it may be seen that 
Humboldt’s agricultural, horticul- 
tural, dairying, and minor indus- 











The Bendiren Shipyard at Eureka 


Humboldt the first place, while potatoes, pease, barley, lentils. seeds, vision of California 


and all classes of grasses are produced, with crops which furnish 


amazing acre averages. In horticul- 
ture no section of the Pacific coast is 
better fitted for general production. 
The nectarine, peach, pear, apricot, 
prune, and even the walnut and 
almond are produced with the most 
gratifying success, but the principal 
fruit product of Humboldt is the 
apple, of which every variety ma- 
tures to perfection. Cherries and 
small fruits grow in abundance in 
all sections—in fact, with the excep- 
tion of citrus fruits, Humboldt not 
only supplies itself with every class 
of horticultural products, but ships 
annually upward of 2000 tons. All 
of this agricultural and_horticul- 
tural production is carried on with- 
out irrigation, for it must be borne 
in mind that, as an adjunct to the 
development of Humboldt’s broad 
acres, the irrigating ditch is an un- 
known quantity. The area of lands 
suitable tc successful horticulture 
is large, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when the fruit shipments from 
Humboldt will be materially in- 
creased. Humboldt possesses both 
soil and climate. It only needs the 
horticulturist and increased trans- 
portation facilities. The latter is 
a certainty, and with Humboldt 
rendered accessible to the thousands 


of homeseekers her valleys will quickly become the field of labor 
One of the principal fac- 


for thousands of thrifty home-builders. 


tors in Humboldt’s present thrift is her dairying industry. 


twenty years ago there came an 
awakening among the  county’s 
farmers of the possibilities offered 
in this line, which was quickly fol- 
lowed by a transformation of the 
valley ranches from fields of cereals 
to acres of fragrant clover and suc- 
culent grasses. Upon these the 
dairy herds thrive, with now and 
then the addition of corn and veg- 
etables, the result being that, in- 
stead of six or seven acres re- 
quired to keep a single cow, from 
one to one and a half is ample. 
Still more important, the yield per 
cow is greater, the quality of 
product is better, and thus encour- 
aged the Humboldt dairyman has 
improved the quality of his herds, 
which now include the best milk- 
and-butter breeds. The average 
gross earnings per cow have reach- 
ed $70 per year. There are to-day 
thirty-two creameries in operation 
within the county, a cheese-factory, 
and a condensed mijik and cream 
works. The creameries are all op- 
erated by the producers, and Hum- 
boldt butter demands the highest 
price in the San Francisco markets. 
During 1902 Humboldt County 
shipped 4,845,348 pounds of butter 


tries are sufficient to give promi- 
nence to an average county, but the 
crowning glory of this northern di- 
is her forests of redwood, which are native 


to these western slopes of the Coast Range. Of these forest giants 


Humboldt has now standing nearly 
500,000 acres, which conservative 
estimates reckon to contain no less 














than 49,000,000 feet of redwood 
lumber. This added to Humboldt’s 
forests of oak, fir, and other trees 
give to the county a total of stand- 
ing timber once and a half greater 
than the combined timber total of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota. 

By far the most important of 
these Humboldt forests is within 
that section known as the Redwood 
belt. This includes an area aver- 
aging ten miles in width and ex- 





tending the entire length of the 
county, and, in additien to its im- 
mense acreage, carries an added in- 
terest from the fact that outside 
the coast counties of California the 
class of timber known as the Se- 
quoia sempervirens, or California 
redwood. does not exist. These for- 
ests consist of absolute giants, the 
trees averaging two hundred feet in 
height, many towering to three 
hundred feet above the ground. So 











thickly are they scattered over these 





The Bank of Eureka 


Humboldt hills that it is not at all 
uncommon to find acres that will 
cut much more than a quarter-mill- 
ion feet of sawed lumber. One in- 


stance under observation is a solid tract of 160 acres owned by the 
Redwood Land and Investment Company, where there stands to- 


About day trees which will when cut yield a total of forty millions of feet. 























A Road through the Redwoods 






































Of still greater importance is the quality of this~lumber.- It 
cures with great. rapidity, and is practically free from resin. This 
renders the finished product impervious to climatic action, and a 
redwood tree once felled practically remains sound for generations. 
The grain is principally straight, but some logs show a curly ef- 
fect, from which most beautiful interior fittings are produced. As 
a general building wood redwood is unexcelled, and here another 
of its qualities comes into direct prominence. There is in red- 
wood an almost total absence of inflammability. So striking is 
this quality that it has been recognized by the insurance companies 
in writing risks on this coast. ‘This quality, added to its wonder- 
ful resistance to the wear of time and climate, has stamped red- 
wood as the most perfect roofing wood in the whole world. A most 
impressive example of its use in this manner is to be found in the 
last remaining building of old Fort Humboldt, near Eureka, which 
was a flourishing army post in the earlier fifties, and commanded ‘at 
that time by General, then Captain, Ulysses 8. Grant. The roof of 
this half-century-old building shows examples of shingles, which 
are, in spite of their exposure t6 storms swept in from sea, and 
the driving mountain tempests, not only sound, but also useful 
at the present day. These facts connected with redwood shingles 
have caused the establishing of a great industry in this building 
necessity. 

The export of redwood has, since its qualities have begun to be 
recognized, reached enormous figures. During the year 1902 there 
was shipped from the port of Eureka lumber products to the value 
of $3,706,968, which total included 623,788.000 finished shingles, 
this roofing material being all of redwood. There are at present in 
operation within the limits of Humboldt County ten lumber-mills 
and thirty-five plants devoted to the manufacture of shingles. These 
mills are producing an average of 200,000,000 feet annually. It 
might seem that at this rate the lumber of Humboldt would be 
quickly exhausted, but the present generation need have no fear 
of a lumber famine, for it would take three centuries to strip the 
county at this speed of production. 

An example of what is being done in the production of lumber 
here among the redwoods may be gained from the record of the 
Pacific Lumber Company, whose mills are located at Scotia, thirty- 
five miles from the coast. This company has built its own town, 
constructed a private railway to a junction with the Eel River 
line, and is to-day operating a plant which turns out two hundred 
thousand feet of lumber daily and gives employment to four hundred 
men. And this is only one of the great plants of Humboldt County. 

Like its redwood forests, the climate of. Humboldt County is 
among the wonders of California. It is a section which is almost 
devoid of either summer or winter. The thermometer’s highest 
figure since records have been kept is 85, while the lowest is 20 
above zero, this latter figure being recorded on one day only, 
and outside that one occasion the lowest record is 27 above. From 
this a judgment may be formed of Humboldt’s climatic perfection. 
In such a country there can be no question of agricultural or horti- 
cultural success, and with thousands of acres available to the home- 
seeker, the price of which is far below its value when computed 
from possible returns, Humboldt offers opportunities which will 
fill her valleys with earnest workers when once she is placed in 
direct connection with the outside world. 

For years Humboldt has depended upon her waterway for com- 
munication to points beyond her border. Many times has she risen 
to glimmers of hope when it has been asserted that rail communi- 
cation would soon become a ‘fact. Now, however, there is a 
practical certainty that no less than two railways will connect her 
with the countries north and south. The transportation magnates 
have at last recognized the vast importance of Humboldt’s natural 
products, and from both north and south work is being pushed 
which will cause Eureka to be the tide-water terminal of rail lines 
extending to San Francisco on the one side and Portland, Oregon, 
on the other. This is but the beginning, for so vast will become 
the volume of traffic from this northern California port that sooner 
or later other lines will reach out to this point in the hope of 
gathering in at least a portion of the gigantic revenue. 


® ® 


EUREKA 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA’S GREATEST 
HARBOR 


BOUT midway on the coast-line of Humboldt County lies 
Humboldt Bay, a magnificent landlocked harbor four- 
teen miles in length by from one-half to four in width, 
possessing a tidal area of thirty-five miles and thirty- 


five lineal miles of navigable channels. For years 
after the settlement of Humboldt County this magnifi- 
cent harbor lay practically useless for anything like large commerce 
by reason of the shifting sand-bars which barred its entrance. It 
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was not until 1889 that the government took cognizance of the 
possibilities in this landlocked bay located on a coast barren of good 


harbors. The result was a, general improvement, beginning with 
the construction of two rock jetties, one on each side of the chan- 
nel. This work was carried to completion at a cost of over two 
millions, and was principally handled by two Humboldt County 
men, Mr. J. C. Bull, Jr., and Mr. Thomas Bair. <A survey of the 
channel just completed shows how well the work was done, for 
the United States engineers now report a depth of thirty feet at 
low tide on the shallowest place over the bar. This survey stamps 
forever the possibilities of Humboldt Bay as one of the Pacific 
coast’s great commercial points, for it carries the announcement 
that the harbor is accessible to ships of the greatest tonnage, and 
renders the future of Eureka, Humboldt’s metropolis, a brilliant one. 

This little city of Eureka, like many another of the great West, 
is almost unknown to the outside world, but way up here, on the 
rock-bound coast of California, it has nestled upon the only harbor 
for hundreds of miles, growing gradually as it awaited a time when 
it could come into familiar touch with its neighbors. Its popula- 
tion has increased until it exceeds twelve thousand, and the re- 
sult is a thriving city which carries in every quarter the marks 
of prosperity. The wealth and culture of Humboldt have centred 
here, and the result is a community of homes tasty in construction, 
beautiful in surroundings, and thoroughly in touch with the bright- 
est and best in the educational and artistic world. 

Eureka has many industries allied to her great lumber produc- 
tion, there being located here at tide-water several of the largest 
mills in the county. The Dolbeer and Carson mill is one of the im- 
portant among these institutions, producing not only a great output 
of lumber, but millions of shingles as well. 

Another of the industries closely connected with Humboldt’s 
wealth of forests-and developed by the close proximity of Eureka’s 
splendid harbor is that of shipbuilding. The yards of the Bendixen 
Shipbuilding Company are located at Eureka, and have since their 
establishment turned out more than a ‘hundred and fifty coasting 
and off-shore craft, many of them being of large tonnage. There 
is now under construction at the Bendixen ways the largest five- 
masted schooner ever built on-the Pacific coast, and contracts are 
in force which will test the capacity of the yard for many months 
to come. 

Up to the present year Eureka has been wholly without suburban 
transportation. This condition has existed, in spite of the fact 
that during the last few years the city’s residence area has prac- 
tically doubled, thereby offering a prolific field for an investment 
leading to the establishment of a street-railway system to accom- 
modate the growing traffic. for some reason, most likely bearing 
on the city’s isolation, foreign capital failed to note this oppor- 
tunity, and, like many other Eureka enterprises, it remained for 
local investors to take up the task. The result was a corporation 
organized by J. C. Bull, Jr., George Henderson, and David Page 
Cutten, and backed wholly by Eureka capital. This corporation 
has constructed and equipped a thoroughly up-to-date railway, 
which was first put into operation during September of the present 
year. That it was a much-needed improvement is shown by its 
record of nearly twice the number of passengers carricd during its 
first operating week as there are inhabitants in “ureka. That, 
too, with but little more than two miles of its lines in operation. 
Eventually the system will be extended to reach the other principal 
towns about Humboldt Bay. The organization of this Humboldt 
Traction Company is a most important factor in Eureka’s advance- 
ment, for, besides the construction of its transportation lines, 
the company will establish upon property along the Klamath River 
and sixty miles northeast of Eureka an electric plant where not 
alone will its own power be generated, but its power plant will be 
of such magnitude as to allow the sale of thousands of horse-power 
to other manufacturing plants within the county. Its location on 
the Klamath will permit of the development of no less than fifty 
thousand horse-power when the full force of the river is harnessed, 
one-quarter of which will be developed from the plant to be first 
installed, the balance to be developed as a demand is made for the 
power. 

From a business standpoint Eureka is exemplary. Her shops 
would do credit to any city in America, her financial institutions 
are rated among the best in California, and, better than all, she 
is operated under a clean and wholesome municipal government. 
Her advantages are manifold, and she is on the qui vive to 
seize the opportunity which the coming decade is sure to place at 
her feet. From her wharves there sail ships to every corner of 
the world, carrying the vast timber riches of Humboldt, and here- 
tofore she has been in constant steamer communication with San 
Francisco and the other ports.to both north and south. Jt is now 
only a question of months when, instead of being the terminal of 
several little rail lines which found their other ending within the 
county’s limits, her depots will be the stopping-places of trains 
connecting directly with all the great transcontinental systems. 
“ Where rail and water meet, the centre of commerce will be found,” 
is an old saying, but directly applicable to Humboldt’s principal 
city, and with direct communication to the great centres, Eureka 
is bound to become one of the great cities of the Pacific. Within 
her confines are vast opportunities for the investment of both en- 
ergy and capital, for in the great progress which is surely ad- 
vaneing to all of the Pacific coast, Eureka, with her magnificent 
harbor and a back country which is to-day producing millions, is 
certain to become a prime factor. 











A Correction 


THROUGH an oversight, copyright and credit 
were omitted. from the photographs of the 
decorative panels by Mr. A. B. Wenzell 
and Mr. Robert Blum for the New Amster- 
dam Theatre, which were published in the 
WEEKLY of November 28. Credit should 
have been given to the Detroit Photographic 
Company, owners of the copyright. 





The Coast-line of the 
Philippines 


A GEOGRAPHICAL magazine makes the in- 
teresting statement that the Philippine Isl- 
ands have a coast-line double that of the 
main part of the United States. The meas- 
urement given is 11,444 statute miles, while 
the total area is stated as 115,026 square 
miles. In the Philippines there is one mile 
of coast-line to every ten miles of area; in 
the United States the proportion is 1 to 555. 
It is said that 3000 islands and islets can be 
counted ca the charts. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—-[ Adv. 


IF YOU WANT 
a perfect cream, preserved without sugar, order BoRDEN’S 
PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM. It hasa delightful nat- 
ural flavor, and is superior to the richest raw cream you Can 
buy, with the added assurance of being sterilized. Prepared 
by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[Adv.] 











RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itself in car-fare 
saved. Itsavestime,too. Low rates. Efficient service. New 
Y ay eo Company, 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 
—[Adv. 


EXCHANGE weakness for health, lassitude for energy, by 
taking ABRoTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. At ail 
druggists. Refuse substitutes.—[Adv.] 











Don’t be hoodwinked into drinking another Champagne. 
v.) 


Cook’s IMPERIAL ExtRa Dry is the proper wine.—[ 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


For coughs and colds, children take_Piso’s CuRE FOR 
CONSUMPTION without objection.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


To keep the skin clean is to 
it 
off ; the skin takes care of itself 


wash the excretions from 


inside, if not blocked outside. 


To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence to it, requires a most gen- 
tle soap, a soap with no free 
alkali in it. 


Pears,’ the soap that clears 
but not excoriates. 


Sold all over the world, 
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Y PINEHURST 
NORTH CAROLINA 


(FOUNDED BY JAMES W. TUFTS) 


The HEALTHIEST and MOST 
PERFECT RESORT in the SOUTH 


Four Splendid| Two Excellent | 


otels 
Fifty Cottages | Golf Courses 


PINEHURST is located in the center of the sandy LONG-LEAF 
PINE REGION, and enjoys a climate which offers a happy 
medium between the enervating qualities of the extreme South and 
the rigorous winter of the North. 

THE HOTELS OF PINEHURST are all under one management, 
and vary in rates from $12.00 per week up. Cottages rented by the 
season. 

THE GOLF COURSES are, by common accord, the best in the South, 
the annual North and South ChampionshipTournament being held at 
Pinehurst every year. Golf, shooting, and tennis tournaments weekly. 

25,000-ACRE SHOOTING PRESERVE. Fine livery, equipped 
with saddle horses, horseback riding being one of the attractive feat 
ures of Pinehurst. 

PINEHURST is a private estate about ten miles square, ranking among 
the leading properties in the South in size and attractiveness. It has 
an altitude of about 1,000 feet above sea level, and is, therefore, free 
from the cold, wintry climate of higher points. Among its many nat- 
ural charms is the large percentage of bright, sunny days it enjoys dur 
ing the winter months, and its absolute freedom from damp, penetrating 

winds. 
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PINEHURST is the only resort in America 
consuniptives are absolutely excluded. 


from which 










Through Pullman service. One night 

out from New York, Boston and 

Cincinnati via Seaboard Air 
Line.or Southern Railway. 










Send for beautiful pamphlet, 
“ Pinehurst,” or “The 
Game at Pinehurst,” or 
both. Address 









PINEHURST 
GENERAL 
OFFICE 
Pinehurst,N.C. 
LEONARD TUFTS 


OWNER 
Boston, Mass. 





























> This mattress is made 
from the very best grade 


HYGIENI 
res ¥ avs + ‘loss 
MAT | R ESS ete ass ‘n 


Kapok-tree. Java Silk Floss may v~ heated, teased and 
carded same as hair, The “Hygienic” mattress meets 
a hitherto unsatisfied demand for a medium-priced 
mattress which is pure, clean, sweet-smelling and capa- 
ble of proper renovation. The “Hygienic” is moisture 
and vermin proof, It will not pack or lose its shape. 
We guarantee purchasers of this mattress entire satis- 
faction or a return of their money. Vouble size (weight 
32 Ibs.), price, $12.50 ; three-quarter size (weight 22 
lbs.), price, $9.50; single size (weight 18 lbs.), price, $8. 


Sete Giewna 


Cor. Sixth & K Streets, SACRAMENTO, CALIF 


S FORGETTINGS<"< to-day for FREE 


THE HEART 
OF HYACINTH 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


Author of “A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE,” Ete. 


Japan—the land of flowers—is the scene of this new 
love story by the author of ‘‘A Japanese Nightingale.” 
It is marked by all the daintiness and naive charm of 
style of the earlier book. The story is even more 
original, Bound in lavender cloth, with gold and 
colored decorations; delicately colored illustrations 
and quaint Japanese decorations on every page. A 
marvel of artistic book-making. 


Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, in a Box, $2.00 net 
(postage extra) trialcopyrightedles- 

son and Booklet, “How to Remember.” 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK] DICKSON SCHOOLOFMEMORY,941 Auditorium,Chicago 


ALCOHOL :: OPIUM : : DRUG USING 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. Dente diseases yield enaliy So tho 
u ilorme of Go rea 
op ete ogy octiniiiin ment ‘as administered at the 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. KEEL’ INSTITUTES, 




















Write for particulars, 








Communications confidential. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. te 1 somaia 
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MEAN, by the “ unpleasant” afield, those unwelcome expe- 
riences which go to sum up the total of the day’s play, as 
well as of the day’s work. Not of sufficient moment to 
be classed as episodes, nor yet trivial enough to be dis- 
missed as incidents, they stand out in one’s memory with 

almost startling distinctness, each experience labelled with 
its own brand of peril, each a lesson in itself, and a homily 
on foolishness. To them that hath shall be given; _there- 
fore this warning is profitable in its wisdom only to the 
Wise. 

The more familiar with the use of firearms an intelligent per- 
son becomes, the more he dreads accidents. What man who has 
used a rifle or fowling-piece can look back over his career afield 
without thankfulness for escapes not due to his own foresight? 

My first experience as a boy I can never recall without a sick- 
ening sensation, even to-day. My brother and I had lain our guns 
down, unloaded. A few moments later my foot came in contact 
with the stock of my gun, and the weapon was discharged, tear- 
ing the bark from a tree where, a second before, my brother’s head 
had rested. And to this day I cannot imagine how that cartridge 
could have remained in my gun. That is the usual story,—a hor- 
ribly trite one, Heaven knows. Again, in the callow days of 
youth and much self-confidence, and also in the days when there 
were no-hammerless fowling-pieces, I and two companions came to 
the edge of a stream one hot September day, thirsty as spike bucks 
in a drought. Very carefully and conscientiously we uncocked our 
guns, laid them down beside us, muzzles pointing ahead, and knelt 
to drink. My companions finished quickly, rose, and cocked their 
pieces, starting ahead. I, supporting my weight on my hands, 
wrist-deep in water, lay slaking my thirst, then jumped up, and 
started to cock the left barrel. But my hand was not perfectly 
dry; the hammer slipped at half-cock from under the ball of my 
wet thumb, and the charge tore through the willows within an inch 
of my companions’ heads. One never forgets such moments. 

The newspapers are full of accounts of accidents; they have a 
horrid fascination for me, and I read them. As a matter of fact, 
modern weapons, in skilled or unskilled hands, make life so un- 
safe that it’s safer to be dead. But it is not of such experiences 
that I mean to write; everybody has run the same chances; every- 
body has been peppered at least three times and has_ peppered 
others; and it’s usually a toss-up which is the more culpable ass, 
the pepperer or the pepperee. 

Every one, too, has his own particular brand of assininity. Mine 
was (and is) the silly yet absolute conviction that when I want 
to go anywhere the best and quickest route is straight ahead. An 
example of the result of this delusion occurred in the Bavarian 
Alps. 

For two months I had been fishing a beautiful trout stream 
called the Red Valepp. There were miles of good fishing on the 
Red Valepp before it crossed the Austrian frontier and became 
the Achen water, and was thereafter subject to the regulations of 
the Austrian government’s fishing laws, of which I knew nothing. 
One of my pet delusions is that there is always better fishing 
farther on,—always bigger trout around the corner. 

I fished the Achen in defiance of the laws of Austria! There 
was literally nothing in it. Satisfied again with my own Red Va- 
lepp, I had settled into comfortable habits once more, when some 
demon prompted the head forester to speak of the White Valepp, 
and, naturally, T wanted to know all about it. It seemed that 
this White Valepp was a stream never visited by anglers. In- 
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stantly visions of enormous trout haunted me; but the forester 
said that he had never seen any trout in the White Valepp any 
larger than those in the Red Valepp, which statement had not the 
slightest effect on me or my visions. 

Pursuing the subject, the head forester remarked that it was a 
good stream to keep away from; that a dozen tourists and hunters 
of chamois had met death along the White Valepp; that he himself 
never fished it, and avoided it when attending to business. Three 
jiigers nodded approval when he finished. The only idiot present 
went off to bed, leaving a request to be called at daylight. 

By eight o’clock I struck the White Valepp; and of all likely- 
looking waters that I had seen in Bavaria, this was the most likely. 
As for danger, I could see none. ‘The stream rippled through the 
mountain cleft, set with long amber reaches, brown sunny pools, 
silvery riffles fringing rapids that sparkled like shoals of topaz. 
From the highroad a gentle green slope led to the water; and 
down the slope went the writer, wading out, thrilled with that de- 
licious expectation which follows a first cast made into unknown 
waters. The thrill subsided after a quarter of a mile wading down- 
stream; there were trout there, and they could be taken; but not 
a fish, so far, approached in size those of the familiar and hum- 
drum Red Valepp. Another quarter of a mile completed the dis- 
illusion. 

There were two courses now open to me; at least I imagined there 
were two. The first was to return to my starting-point, strike the 
road, and amble peacefully back to the Red Valepp; the alternative 
was to continue at a rapid pace dewn-stream until I reached the 
junction of the two Valepps. I chose the latter. A few rods, and 
the character of the river changed. Pools deepened so that it was 
not possible to wade; the boulders were bigger and farther apart 
and very slippery, and it took long jumps to traverse deep, rush- 
ing sluices of unfordable water. A thunder-storm had come up; 
the ravine grew unpleasantly dark, and I got more than one duck- 
ing and more than a dozen cracks on the shins from over-confidence 
in jumping. 

The last jump I took was from a wet, slippery shelf down across 
a pool in which a great volume of water was swirling and _boil- 
ing. And after I had taken that jump it was plain to me that I 
could not go farther. In the gloom of the ravine I saw that the 
bases of two mountains formed the banks of the stream; but in- 
stead of sloping to the water, presenting convex surfaces, they 
were cut under, forming the sides of a smooth tunnel, through 
which the White Valepp, now swollen to a torrent, roared, rising 
higher every minute. Having taken the fool jump, my first instinct 
was to take a wise jump back again. 1 couldn’t. Where it had 
been possible to jump down, it was impossible to jump up to 
that shelf across the whirling foam-churned caldron. And the 
caldron was filling rapidly to overflowing. 

It had now become so dark in the gorge that it was not easy 
to see except when the lightning flashed. However, it was appar- 
ently necessary for me to get out of that raVine, and the only way 
open appeared to be a V-shaped cleft in the flank of the mountain. 
It seemed to be not too difficult; I thrashed across the stream, 
shoulder-deep, and began the ascent. Sharper and sharper grew the 
angle; my rod butt was fitted with a spike, and I used it until I 
found myself facing a sheer wall of rock which leaned outward, 
overhanging the gorge below. 

And now, for the first time, I realized how high I had climbed, 
for the roar of the torrent had dwindled to a murmur in my ears. 

(Continued on page 2118.) 
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“ Goggles ” 


By Isabel Moore 
GOGGLES was a very charming donkey— 
jet black and full of devilment. He was also 
a very little donkey. Indeed, it was no time 
at all since he had been a baby and had 
looked with wondering eyes, half-hidden_ be- 
neath a fringe of long ‘hair, on the great 


green fields over which he wandered with. 


his mother. The American senhora had 
named him Goggles, though her reason for 
so doing was quite beyond the comprehen- 
sion of any one but an American senhora. 
It was also the American senhora who first 
took his attention from the green fields and 
his mother. He was a little shy at first, but 
when she came day after day and held sugar 
out so temptingly, he forgot his fears, and 
let her rub his soft nose and pull his ears 
and slap the dust from his fat sides. Ah, 
these American senhoras—have they not al- 
ways beguiled donkeys? 

She and her aunt were of a party stopping 
at the Calderias—a party recently augmented 
by two Portuguese gentlemen. General Oli- 
veira was a man whose erect bearing and 
bright eyes gave an impression of youth in 
spite of his gray hair. In manner he was 
simple and unassuming, except on the formal 
occasions when ceremonious usages were un- 
avoidable. His nephew, Gil, gave promise 
of being a larger man than even the gen- 
eral, while his fresh coloring and boyish- 
ness of feature were almost grotesque in 
contrast with his bulk. Needless to say, the 
cause of their unusual fraternizing with for- 
eigners was the American senhora. 


The Trip to Bretanha 


Now, as matters came about, nothing 
would do but that the American senhora 
should ride on Goggles. The young man 
from Harvard had assured her that a donkey 
ride was a charming and meritorious expe- 
rience; and Gil had arranged a trip to Bre- 
tanha. Goggles had no objection to offer, and 
deported himself like the little gentleman 
he was while the American senhora mounted. 
Not till then did he discover that his own 
mother was to be of the party. Indeed, she 
was destined to transport the agile but 
somewhat massive form of the general up 
hill and down dale. Certainly it was pro- 
voking for a young and confident donkey to 
have his mother attached to his first ex- 
cursion! 

With much hilarity the cavalcade started. 
But Goggles found it rather stupid. The 
Ameritan senhora, his American senhora, cer- 
tainly did not pay him the attention she had 
led him to expect, and—well—his bang got 
into his eyes and the flies bit him. 


Concerning Gil and Luiza 


When they started home matters were 
little better. As the general persisted in 
keeping close to the senhora, Goggles and 
his mother were obliged to walk cheek by 
jowl whenever the road was sufficiently wide 
to admit of their going double. And this, 
as any donkey will know, was inconvenient 
and disturbing. Moreover, Goggles, with the 
best intentions in the world, could not help 
hearing bits of their conversation. 

“Tt is a good thing for a boy,” the general 
was saving in measured accents, for his Eng- 
lish did not come fluently, “ to have a friend- 
ship with a girl a little older than himself. 
We appreciate much the influence you have 
with Gil. It is easy to see that he considers 
you perfect, minha senhora.” 

The American senhora flushed darkly. Be- 
fore his quiet assumption regarding her age 
and his gentle blandishments she was for 
the moment powerless. 

“Gil is to me as a son,” he went on. 
“Now look,—I am going to trust you with 
much. The welfare of Gil is indeed next my 
heart,—his, and that of Luiza Amelia.” 

“ Luiza Amelia?” queried the senhora, un- 
guardedly. 

“Ah, you do not know? Gil has not 
given you his little confidence? Luiza 
Amelia is his cousin; and she is more, for 
she is his betrothed. The dearest wish of 
his father and mother is to see them uni- 
ted. It is the plan of years on our part; it 
is—” But Goggles had heard quite enough. 
Tried to a degree on his own account, he 

(Continued on page 2119.) 
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drink pure wine 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of American Wines 


To ALL THE 
PRINCIPAT. 
CITIES AND 
RESURTS 
South, 
Southeast, 
Southwest, 
Florida, 
California, 
uba, 
Mexico 
and Central 
America. 


“The Land of 


is perfectly pure, 
the very highest 
type. 


f_ Pullman Draw- 
ing and State- 
room Tanne 
Cars: Dini 
Library an d Observation Cars of 
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Limited and Sunset Limited 
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New York and St. Augustine. 
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Write for Descriptive Mitier 
at Paris, 1900. NEW YORK OFFICES: 471 & 1185 Broadw* 
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> URK, - Passenger Traflic Manager 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 8, H. Harpwick, General Passe nger Agent 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C 


Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. 
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A Gift of #1000 a Year 


would be an acceptable 
one to your wife or daughter, 
wouldnt it? 
You can make such a gift 
without sinking much cap- 
ital by means of theNew 
Continuous Instalment En- 
dowment of the Equitable. 
= And at the same time you 
are creating an income for 
your maturer years. 
hi, ie Income may be 4100 or 
$10,000 a year according to 
- «the amount you wish to save. 
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Vacancies tor men of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 
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. For full information fill out this coupon, or write 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ¢ 


of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 72 





















I would like to receive information regarding | 
a Continuous Instalment Endowment, issued to 


@ person aged... ..6..cccssees years. : 
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(Continued {vom page 2116.) 
Not daring to look back and down, I caught at a stem of alpen- 
rosen, and hung there, striving to keep cool and think. My basket- 
creel had worked around in front, and seemed to be a live, powerful 
thing, slowly foreing me back to the sheer fall which lay under 


the heels of my spiked shoes. 
Without looking back I man- 
aged to unsling the creel and 
fling it back of me into the 
gulf below. The tip and sec- 
ond joint of my rod followed ; 
I dug the spiked butt into the 
cracks of the rock and won- 
dered what was going to hap- 
pen, for at that time the 
storm was at its worst, the 
thunder continuous, and the 
lightning zigzagged up and 
down that ravine, striking 
with an unholy and _ fizzling 
crack that was far from 
amusing. 

After a while it became 
plain that, as there was no 
room for me to turn my body, 
and as I must descend back- 
ward, it was necessary for me 
to turn my head to prevent 
myself from stepping off into 
space. I did so just as a flare 
of lightning revealed the 
depths. So I stayed on my 
shelf to recover for a while. 
The rain began to fall more 
thinly; the thunder rolled off 
to the eastward; and half an 
hour later the sun came out 
as cheerfully as if nothing 
had happened. 

Sometimes I think that 
had it not been for the friend- 
lv sun I should still be up 
there on that ledge. And 
doubtless some German sa- 
vant, poking my bones with 
his alpenstock, would say, 
“Here lie the remains of a 
cliff-dweller.”. And his wife 
would rejoin, “ Lieber Gott!” 
—with her mouth full of 


sausage. Crabwise, worm- 
Wise, creeping, crawling, 


wriggling, sliding, I worked 
my way downward. Twenty 
feet above the torrent I look- 
ed down, then boldly set -my 
feet into the V, which was 
choked with loose slate. Nat- 
urally a small avalanche re- 
sulted, with myself —half- 
buried in the terminal 
moraine. 

It is curious what men do 
under such circumstances. 
Finding that the fall of rock 
had not spattered me into the 
ewigkeit, I prepared to be 
drowned. Finding that I was 
not drowned, I crawled upon 
a shelf and began to hunt 
for my creel and rod. The 
latter I found, assembling all 
three joints uninjured; the 
former had fallen into the 
water and been whirled away 
down-stream, probably over a 
fall whose deep angry bellow 
1 could hear far away down 
the ravine. 

There is little more to add 
to an account of a day on 
the White Valepp. The fall 
from the V had landed me 
above the ledge which I had 
not been able to reach by 
swimming or jumping. All I 
had to do was to crawl up 
the torrent’s edges, avoiding 
a fall into the raging waters, 
which no doubt would have 
done the business for any- 
thing smaller than an ele- 


phant. An amusing feature of this incident, which added the ridic- 
ulous touch needed, was my recovery of the creel. 

I had been fond of the creel for various petty reasons, and as 
soon as I reached the Red Valepp at its junction with the White 
Valepp, I waded up the latter accursed stream, hoping against 
hope, to find my creel either stranded on a shoal or floating in 
some pool. And I did; it was bobbing up and down in a big cir- 
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Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


I managed to unsling the creel and fling it back of me 
into the gulf below 


cular pool into which poured a waterfall. The current sucked it less life, 
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around the rocky wall; then, just as it might have floated out of 
the basin into the rapids, some hidden current swerved it, pull- 
ing it back under the fall, from whence, after a moment’s disap- 
pearance, it would emerge to make the rounds again. 

Wading in being out of the question, the pleasant spectacle was 


presented of an angler cast- 
ing a salmon fly to hook his 
own creel. I was obliged to 
cast over a great tree which 
lay across the mouth of the 
gorge, and as it took my creel 
about two minutes to make 
the round, I had only one 
chance every two minutes. 
After half an hour I hooked it 
firmly enough to draw it with- 
in wading distance. And, cu- 
riously, in it I found a bit of 
moss and two of the smaller 
trout still floating. But my 
interest in the trout of the 
White Valepp was over. 
Another incident which evy- 
ery man who investigates the 
woods has experienced oc- 
curred when I lost my bear- 
ings in the forest. I had de- 
sired to visit an unnamed 
lake, or, rather, pond. I 
found the pond, but could not 
lose it. Round and round 
that wretched sheet of water 
I plodded, looking for the 
blaze I had left to mark the 
direction of the homeward 
journey. There was no sun to 
go by; it began to rain. 
There is no need to continue 
a stor, too familiar to all 
who «ve passed an appren- 
ticeship in the wilderness. I 
remember being aroused from 
a stupor and finding myself 
on the ground; and as I 
raised myself on my elbows 
a grouse thundered up within 
a foot of my head. That, as 
the phrase goes, _ literally 
“threw a scare” into me. 
But I couldn’t stand and 
carry my gun and cartridges; 
[ could scarcely even find 
strength, lying prone, to pull 
the trigger. But I did, and 
got a kick of the gun in the 
face, the scar of which I carry 
yet. By one of those kindly 
provisions of Providence in- 
tended only for idiots, one of 
our guides heard the _ shot, 
found me, and toted back me 


“and my gun. There’s a trail 


to. that lake now; and I’m 
rather careful to use it. 

One more specimen of un- 
pleasant incident connected 
with a harmless career. I 
had been shooting snipe, or, 
rather, shooting at snipe, all 
the morning; and the results, 
for certain reasons, being 
meagre, I fastened ‘covetous 
eyes on a distant landscape 
where wild duck were sup- 
posed to abound. I had been 
told not to go there; I had 
been informed that even the 
Count of Blank, who owned 
the stretch of swamp and 
sand - dune, never went there 
except under guidance of a 
man who was familiar with 
the quakitig bogs and quick- 
sands. But a light game-bag 
and a feather-brain are dan- 
gerous companions. I meant 
to go just to the edge of this 
alluring duck paradise, and 
pick up a drake or a widgeon 
if I could. 

And that was easy. Even 
I could hit the widgeon as 


they rose. Cne particularly large widgeon fell forward into a bog; 
my dog, a raw pup, refused the trembling foothold, and I wanted 
that widgeon. I got him, and got in at the same moment. 

You’ve all read that harrowing third-reader story, “ Lost in a 
Quicksand.” I never read the wretched thing now. A man with 
a wooden leg got me out. Afterward he cursed me for a poacher, 
and told everybody on the peninsula that he had saved a worth- 
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(Continued from page 2117.) 
now perceived that the general was making 
himself very disagreeable, and, as his mother 
insisted and yet again insisted on getting 
ahead of him, he suddenly found himself 
wanting in all the virtues. 


The Rebellion of Goggles 


“Ladies first,” he snapped, taking the 
senhora ahead with a_ startling jounce. 
Whereupon the race began. 

The poor American senhora gritted her teeth 
and shut her eyes. Her hair streamed down 


her back, and she clutched the saddle pieces . 


frantically. The general was in little better 
plight, though he managed to belabor his 
beast with his stick at odd moments; and, 
due in a degree to these harassing attacks, 
Goggles spurted further and yet further 
ahead, and with a mighty and unexpected 
swerve, turned directly across the path of his 
oncoming adversary—and stopped. 

The result was instantaneous. The Amer- 
ican senhora went over his head with the 
grace and agility of a circus girl turning 
handsprings, and landed in a brush heap at 
the side of the road; the advancing general 
went through similar mancuvres in a dif- 
ferent direction; the head of Goggles’s mo- 
ther butted into the soft side of Goggles with 
a force that was eminently satisfactory, and 
compensated for many things. 

The general was much shaken, but rose 
with no great difficulty. The senhora was 
also fortunate in that no bones were broken, 
though she was fearfully scratched. 


The Senhora Retaliates 


“Tt was all Goggles’s fault,” she declared 
as soon as she could speak; and nothing 
could induce her to mount her pet again, or, 
indeed, any other donkey. The general, too, 
felt disinclined toward donkeys, while Gil 
announced that he would walk with them. 
So, leaving the senhora’s aunt to go on ahead 
with the Harvard man, the three started 
on foot for the village. As the senhora, 
however, was bruised and shaken and very 
tired, Gil conceived the idea of making 
a seat with their crossed hands and carry- 
ing her. To this she at last consented, 
though stipulating that she be put down on 
approaching the first house. Having them 
thus at an undoubted disadvantage and being 
exceeding and ever-increasingly wroth with 
the general, she suddenly said, 

“Gil, dear, the general has just been 
cautioning me not to fall in love with you.” 

General Oliveira gave a gasp of dismay. 
Brave man that he was, this was carrying 
warfare into the enemy’s camp to a degree 
he was not prepared for; while Gil reddened 
to the edge of his high forehead and near- 
ly dropped his hold of the general’s hands. 

“And what did you say to him?” asked 
Gil, stolidly. 

“Oh, of course I said that I didn’t love 
you the very least little bit—or if I didn’t 
say so, I meant to; for, you see, in the first 
place, I don’t, so I should be teHing the 
truth; and in the second place, that is what 
he wanted me to say, and we are always 
very polite, the General and I; and in the 
third place, I wouldn’t have told him if I did, 
because I should be ashamed to tell any one 
but you; and ”’—she became rather incoher- 
ent in her accumulating rage—* I think—I 
believe-—perhaps I had better get down now, 
please. We are nearly at the village, and—- 
and—I thank you both’very much indeed for 
helping me.” 

So saying, she slipped to the ground al- 
most before they knew what she was doing, 





*—leaving the old man and the young man 


glaring into each other’s eyes. 





Millions for Autos 


AccorpDING to an authority on automo- 
biling, Great Britain provides the world’s 
largest market for motor-ears. The great 
majority of these machines come from the 
Continent, the importation figures for last 
year being 3500 cars, valued at $5,230,000; 
for the current year the figures have in- 
creased to 5330 cars, amounting in value to 
$8,000,000. It is said that most of the ex- 
pense is a matter of wages, as the raw mate- 
rial of the machines is of little comparative 
value. 
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The four 
This half-tone s Season Plaques 
reproduction of 7 EC 5 7 (containing no 
« Autumn Riches” " SO advertising) and the 
only partially conveys — —— Calendar Plaque make 
the beauty and design of » : ° beautiful and artistic 
the lithographed plaques. . decorations. 


The Anheuser-Busch Art Plaques 


With Calendar Plaque for 1904 


At GREAT expense, Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n has secured from the 
brush of the celebrated color artist, A. Von Beust, a series of magnificent oil 
paintings, representing the artist’s conception of the fourseasons. These are 
reproduced with splendid fidelity as to detail 
and coloring, in the form of four plaques, 
., Spring Breezes,’’ * Suiumer Flowers,’?’ 
Autumn Riches,’’ ‘* Winter Winds,’’ and 
an additional plaque containing the twelve 
monthly calendars for 1904. The five plaques 
are each 12 inches in diameter, lithographed 
in the highest style of art, fourteen printings 
on finest ivory china-finished cardboard,with 
relief embossing, giving the effect of ham- 
mered metal rims. 

The five plaques will be mailed to any address on re- 

ceipt of 25c in money or stamps sent to the Malt-Nutrine 

Dept., Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass‘n,St. Louis, U.S. A. 
A food in liquid form easily 
= assimilated by the weakest 
stomach. Invaluable to nursing 
mothers and feeble children, gives appetite, health and 
vigor to the weak and ailing. Sold by druggists and grocers. 

















QNMENT CU 
“DASH” means any- ot 
thing from one drop >" 
to fifty. 


See the advantage of mix- 
ing cocktails in quantity— 
where every proportion is 
exact? 

GOLD LION Cocktails 


(ready to ice) never vary. 


GOLD LION Cocktails—Seven 
kinds— Manhattan, Vermouth, oe gpk 


Whiskey, Martini, Tom Gin, AY Q. 
Dry Gin—end the American | TOLL PAC 
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Of good wine merchants. 


The Cook & Bernheimer Co, 
Makers New York 
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BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLp UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold | 
subject to trial and approval. Send | 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 


Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 


















(CykusS CHAMBERS, JR.) t 4 LT a" 
eS Sees = 52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia MSabasce Saeece 
FOR MEN OF BRAINS ONE DROP WORKS WONDERS 


The perfect seasoning for SOUPS,SALA DS,OYSTERS, 


CLAMS, FISH, SAUCES, GRAVIES, etc. 
Indispensable for the table and in the kitchen, Assures 
| good digestion. Imparts a delicious flavor. 
, Ask for MeILHENNY'S TABASCO SAUCE at your dealers. 
D McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New | , La. 
-MADE AT KEY WEST.— reece 
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California 


Every TRAVEL Luxury on 
The California Limited. 
No need to specify details. 
Enough to say that it is a solid 
Pullman train, newly built for 
the Santa Fe. 

The finest that money could 
buy, but costs you nothing extra 
to ride on it. 


Daily service of THE CALIFORNIA 

—_ ~*~ 
LimiTeED will be resumed November 29; 
until then semi-weekly. Chicago to Los 
Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco. See 
Grand Canyon of Arizona 
en route. 

Our illustrated booklets, 
mailed free, will help you rightly 
plan a California tour. Address 
General Passenger Office, At- 


chison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, Chicago. 
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Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 
or other skin "troubles, can be 
promptly cured by 


ydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature, 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Dept. C, 
60 Prince St. 
4 New York 


Booklet on the rational treat. 
FREE oo of diseases sent free, 


MUDLAVIA 


This great resort °P en the year round. Combine rest, 
health and Jeasure fc oryour vacation. Only a few hours 
de from Chicago, near Attica, Ind., junction Chicago& 
Fastern Illinois and Wabash railroads. Nature’s great. 




















THE 
MAIDS OF 
PARADISE 


Robert W. Chambers possesses, more 
than any other American novelist, the 
feeling and quality of romance. The 
present tale carries the reader into 
the heart of the Franco-Prussian war. 
The Boston Hera/d writes that “Mr. 
Chambers is a superb master of his 
art as a story-teller of romantic fic- 
tion.” Another Boston paper calls 
this romance ‘a wide-awake book, 
with plenty of dash and crash in it 
and many tender passages.” Indeed, 
this charming story is, to quote the 
Philadelphia North American, “the 
foremost of modern romances.” 

Illustrated re Castaigne. 


$1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PU PUBLISHERS, N. Y 





LEADING HOTELS 


New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 634 Street, New York City 
TELEPHQNE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 


Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, fic tent service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 


W. JoHNSON QUINN, Prop. 














Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
| EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 
| Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 
Near Back Bay SrartIions. 


| JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


“IVIY dear, you can’t 

get better muslin for 

your trousseau—it is won- 

derfully strong and 
durable, and laun- 
ders perfectly.” 

36, 41, 45 “inches. 






























“Fine as linen—soft as silk’’ ~~~ 
wae: AT & CONVERSE 
lanufacturers’ Agents 
79 and gi Worth Street, New York 


FURS RENOVATED 


Chinchilla meade Blue. 

Ermine Cleaned and made White. 

Seal Garments remade, redyed and re- 
lined to latest style, $50.00. 

SIEDE’S, 42 West 34th St.. NEW YORK 














ror RELIABLE INFORMATION 


concerning Oroville and Butte County Jands 
write to 


E. TUCKER, Real Estate, Oroville, Calif. 
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The Progress of Science 


Is it Transmutation? 
In the past few months something little 
short of confusion has been wrought in the 
ranks of science by the revelations of the 


metal radium. The atomic theory, long es- 
tablished, was upset; the principle of the 
conservation of energy, which seemed im- 
pregnable, was threatened; and a general 
insecurity in scientific beliefs began to be 
felt. But a great hope also arose, the hope 
that humanity was on the verge of some 
marvellous discovery of the true constitu- 
tion of things and perhaps of the meaning 
of life and nature. That hope has not yet 
been fulfilled, and it is gradually subsid- 
ing again. But radium reserved at least 
one other surprise for the scientists. Sir 
William Ramsay, professor of chemistry at 
University College, London, has made the 
discovery that this mysterious element has 
the power of changing by some subtle 
process into another element, namely, helium. 
He found that, besides its other manifesta- 
tions, radium constantly gives off an ema- 
nation which seems to behave in all respects 
like a heavy gas. It can be collected in 
flasks, measured, weighed, but in about a 
month it entirely disappears. What becomes 
of it? By the aid of the spectroscope, Sir 
William Ramsay found that it changes into 
helium. Thus, it is claimed, one element 
has been detected in the very process of 
transformation into another. This realiza- 
tion of one of the oldest of human dreams, 
says Professor Ramsay, is very suggestive 
of transmutation. It has been pointed out 
by critics, however, that the phenomenon is 
one which admits of several explanations 
without involving the unqualified acceptance 
of the theory of transmutation. Radium 
may not be an element at all. Indeed, there 
is much to warrant the conclusion that it is 
a highly complex and very unstable com- 
pound, and if it is a compound one of its 
components may very well be helium. 


Life-Span of the Human Race 

Science has given the human race only a 
limited span of existence. This was one of 
the prospects which distressed Darwin, and 
it has weighed on many other sensitive 
minds. Some three millions of years or so 
is about the average estimate. The dis- 
covery of radium naturally led to the ques- 
tion whether the existence of the metal in 
the sun might not indefinitely prolong that 
luminary’s active life. Much disappointment 
was therefore felt at the results of investi- 
gations undertaken by a Cambridge scientist. 
After some months’ exposure of very sensi- 
tive solutions to the sun, he was unable to 
discover any of the signs characteristic of 
radium rays. The verdict, therefore, was 
that the discovery of radium affords no rea- 
son for altering the cosmical time-scale. But 
Sir William Ramsay’s proof of the trans- 
formation of radium gas into helium re- 
vives the hope that radium may, after all, 
be a constituent of the sun. It is well 
known that the spectroscope reveals the 
abundant existence in the sun of helium— 
this metal, indeed, was discovered in the 
sun before it was known to be a terrestrial 
property—and it seems possible that all this 
helium may be transformed radium gas. So 
that once more it appears premature to 
limit the existence of the human race to any 
definite number of million years. 


A New Light 

For a number of years electrical experts, 
among them notably Professor Crookes and 
Mr. Nikola Tesla, have been trying to pro- 
duce for practical purposes a cold, wire- 
less, electric light—a light that does not 
consume. Mr. D. McF. Moore, of this coun- 
try, it is claimed, has now solved the prob- 
lem by perfecting his invention of electric- 
tube lighting. The system is based on the 
projection of a converted current of elec- 
tricity through a length of glass tubing 
which has been exhausted. The current in 
flowing through the ultragaseous matter in 
the tube gives off a brilliant phosphorescent 
light all along its path. This light is hard- 
ly distinguishable from daylight in color 
and quality; it is said to be at least twen- 
ty-five per cent. cheaper than incandescent 
light; it has no disagreeable or injurious 
effect on the eyes; and it is perfectly safe. 
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Music 


Berlioz 


“A GIGANTIC nightingale,’ was Heine’s 
characterization of Hector Berlioz. The ad- 
jective may be admitted without qualifica- 
tion; but the more one hears of Berlioz the 
less possible it becomes to accept him as a 
nightingale of any sort-—gigantic or other- 
wise. There has been no lack, lately, of op- 
portunity for forming a definite and fairly 
comprehensive estimate of the first of the 
musical Romantics. The centenary of Ber- 
lioz’s birth fell on December 11, and the 
musical world has not been slow in doing 
honor to his memory. Here in New York 
there has been a surfeit of Berlioz perform- 
ances. Colonne began it by putting the 
“Symphonie Fantastique” on the pro- 
gram of the first Philharmonic concert. 
Since then we have heard, in rapid suc- 
cession, excerpts from the ‘“ Romeo and 
Juliet ’ symphony and the “ Damnation of 
Faust”; the “ Benvenuto Cellini,” ‘“ Roman 
Carnival,’ and “ Beatrice and Benedict ” 
overtures; a portion of the Requiem; cer- 
tain songs; and the “Harold in Italy” 
symphony. In this celebration, the Boston 
Orchestra, the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Metropolitan Opera - house Orches- 
tra (under Mr. Mottl), and the Peoples’ 
Symphony Orchestra, as well as the Phil- 
harmonic Society, have participated. And 
now that the tumult and the shouting have 
ceased, what remains?—The memory of a 
talent of prodigious energy, a pictorial in- 
stinct working upon vast lines, a technique 
of surpassing brilliancy. Berlioz was, in a 
way, the Victor Hugo of music: a master 
of grandiloquent expression, an architect of 
magnificent audacity and imagination,—al- 
though the grandiloquence was, unlike 
Hugo’s, empty and ineffective, and the imag- 
ination fed upon dust and ashes. His elo- 
quence, impressive and weighty as it is, 
rings hollow: he had, finally, nothing to 
say; nor, as Mr. Runciman has observed, 
had he an especially inviting way of say- 
ing it. Nowhere in his work is it evident 
that he had a sense of style. He utters the 
most preposterous commonplaces with an 
impressiveness and elaboration which are 
pathetic in their futility. It is true, as Mr. 
Richard Aldrich has recently remarked, that 
“ Berlioz’s credit as the originator of the 
modern orchestra and of the modern devel- 
opment of program-music can never be 
shaken”: it is, in the end, his chief title to 
greatness. Nor can one help being touched, 
again to quote Mr. Runciman, by “his sin- 
cere belief in his insincere emotions ”—that 
is genuinely and finely appealing. But his 
edifices are of lath and plaster: huge and 
soaring as they are, they have already begun 
to crumble. 


A Note on “Parsifal” 


At the present time “ Parsifal”  lec- 
tures abound, and explanatory guide - books 
are as the sands of the sea; but it may not 
be inapt to suggest in this place the prepa- 
ration which will best fit one to comprehend 
the significance of Wagner’s work. 

It cannot be too often insisted upon that 
no intelligent comprehension of this or any 
other of Wagner’s music-dramas is possible 
unless the text of the play is thoroughly un- 
derstood; and as the enunciation of the sing- 
ers at the Metropolitan is not always as clear 
as erystal, it is essential that the printed 
play should be read and digested in ad- 
vance of the performance. There are sev- 
eral translations of the book of “ Parsifal.” 
A serviceable one by the Corders is printed 
in the Kleinmichel piano arrangement of the 
score, and the version by John P. Jackson 
is trustworthy. By far the best, however, 
is that prepared by Mr. Alfred Forman. 
An admirable analysis of “ Parsifal ” is con- 
tained in Mr. Krehbiel’s Studies in the Wag- 
nerian Drama, 

For those who care to penetrate the in- 
tricacies of the musical structure, an ac- 
quaintance with the arrangement of the 
score for voice and piano will be sufficiently 
informing in many cases; but profit and de- 
light will be found by some in studying the 
orchestral score in the possession of the 
Lenox Library. A miniature edition, pub- 
lished in three volumes, is also to be had. 
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From East to West 


Absolutely the finest tobacco grown in Turkey 
is made up in the Egyptian manner in 


Esyptian 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish cigaretie can be made. 
Look for the signature of S. ANARGYROS. 
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financial 

Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques.  Cer- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 

BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 

NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 

30 Coleman Street, London, E. C. 

CABLE ADDRESS, ‘“* HASKSELLS ” 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
s 
Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
St. Louis Cleveland 


Chicago Pittsburg 




















‘ Luxury and Economy for all. 

Williams’ Shaving Stick supplies 

them. No cup required. Just a 

brush and the shaving stick. One 

stick furnishes over 300 shaves. 
25¢. of all druggists. 

The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn, 





























Where to: ne Winter 


YOUR DOCTOR WILL SAY: 


Quebec! Quebec! 


Grandin Summer, GRANDER IN WINTER, 
with its Unrivalled Sports. The largest fur em- 
porium in America. By 


The Q. @ L. St. J. Ry., 


to the feeding grounds of Moose and Caribou. 
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Tue Auprr Company or New York 


THOMAS I... GREENE, 


AvuGusT BELMONT, 
Vice-President and General Manager 


Acting President 
Investigations for Financing and Underwriting, and 
for Reorganization Committees. 

NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

15th and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts 





The 


Corn Exchange Bank 


New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 
THOMAS 7. BARR, ) ;,. ss 
WALTER E. FREW. Vice-Presidents 

F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 


DECEMBER !, 1902 


ASSETS 
Loans and Discuunts $22,821,102.49 
Due from Banks 1,809,133.52 
Banking Houses and Lots 1,524,792.96 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. 1,024,125.34 
Cash and c’ks on other Banks 9,386,664.23 
$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
ed Profits . 


Deposits subject to Check 


$5,216,107.78 
+ _ 31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 
















































HARPER’S WEEKLY 





TRADEMARK 





¢ The Thorough ageing of 


Hunter 
; Baltimore Rye 


Fructifies and Purifies 
Its Superb Qualities. 





NOT ENOUGH ELEPHANTS TO GO ROUND. 





, Bicycle 

Cards 
wear 
well. 


: Delightfully nice to shuffle and deal. 
Highly polished; full of snap. 
&\. Up-to-date designs. Sold by dealers. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Hoyle for 10c, sares—28 rages 


cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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For Duplicate Whist, best of card games, | 
use Paine's Trays. Lessors free with 
each set of trays. Write for particulars. 











New Fan Back. Order by Name. 


I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


For gentlemen whe appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened; for the 
careful physician who requires purity; for everybody who knows a good thing. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILUING CO., Louisville, Ky. 














AN EXCELLENT LINE 
NEW YORK to Erie, CLEVELAND, 












E mea “HICRED AUEE ANS h % 
Contains reliable in- if : 3 
formation about | Unexcelled Dining-Car Service—Individial Club Meaisa, 
Mining, of interest | alxo a la Carte—Low Rates and Good Service. 








CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
'astes Good. Use 





Best Cough Syrup, ‘Tast to those who may be interested in Mining or want to learn NO EXCESS FAKE ON ANY TRAIN 
“9 in time. Sold by druggists. about the resources of Oregon, Washington, or Idaho. R. E. PAYNE A. W. ECCLESTONE 
oe}! Free sample copy. GENERAL AGENT D. P. A., 385 Broadway 
— S UM PTION x NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO., Sumpter, Oregon. | Buffalo, N. Y. Now York 


Niagara Falls 9 Hours from New York via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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Harper Book Notes 





In choosing Christmas gifts, a few 
suggestions of books of permanent in- 
terest and value may be helpful: 


A KEYSTONE 
OF EMPIRE 


intimate personal knowledge of the Aus- | | 
trian Court and her delightful mired 


style to the production of a book which 
reads like a romance, but gains added 
value and charm from the fact that it is 
true in every incident. Autograph por- 
traits and the facsimiles of documents 
add to the vividness of this story of 
Emperor Joseph’s eventful career. 


THE 
RUSSIAN 
ADVANCE 


Senator Beveridge, after months spent 
in travelling through the Far East, has 
written a book on questions of vital 
import which are agitating world politics 
to-day. It is an authoritative con- 
sideration of the Russian problem, with 
a discussion of that country’s relation 
to Korea, Japan, etc., and to the United 
States. A work of unusual importance. 


PORTRAITS 
OF THE 
SIXTIES 


A book of reminiscence by Justin 
McCarthy, bringing before those of the 
present generation likenesses of men and 
women who were famous or conspicuous 





| 
The anonymous author of The Martyr- || 
dom of an Empress has applied her | § 





369 Washington St., Bost 








To 
California 


there will not be a dull 
minute on your trip via 
The Overland Limited or 
The California Express, the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Union Pacific Line 


Less than three days from Chicago, and the advantage of traveling 
on an electric-lighted train as perfectly appointed as your own home 
or your club. It is worth your while to write to-day for one of our 
new descriptive books, ‘‘ Colorado—California.”’ 

The representative at any of these offices will gladly plan your 
itinerary, check your baggage, reserve your berth, and help you in 
a hundred other ways to have a pleasant trip. 


402 East Water St., Milwaukee. 


on. 
200 Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 381 Broadway, New York. 
95 Adams St., Chicago. 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
12 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Room D, Park Bldg., Pittsburg. 
217 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland. 365 Robert St., St. Paul. 
32 Campus Martius, Detroit. 8 King St., East, Toronto, Canada, 


F. A. MILLER. General Passenger Agent, Chicago 





“PARSIFAL” 





half a century ago. A book of rare, 
permanent value, gaining added interest 
with every passing year. There were 
few men of importance in the century | 
just flown whom this veteran author did 
not know. The book is a vital picture 
of a decade full of historic importance. 


THE 
DIVERSIONS 
OF A 
BOOK-LOVER 


Mr. Joline has found an audience, de- 





graph-Collector, awaiting this second work 

it is a fascinating book to those who love | 
bocks. In the. friendliest spirit it chats | 
of authors, book-collectors, their friends | 
and foes, bindings, odd editions, as well | 
as all the srnal!-talk dear to a_ book- | 
lover’s heart. Full of delightful and | 





Wagnerian authority. 


NE of the most authoritative and interest- 
ing studies of ‘*Parsifal’? ever written 1s 


that contained in Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel’s 


STUDIES IN THE WAGNERIAN DRAMA 
In it Mr. Krehbiel considers Wagner’s great 


music drama from the historic, musical, and 
philosophic viewpoints, with that clearness of 
lighted by his Meditations of an Awo-' exposition and brilliant scholarship which have 
earned him an_ international reputation as a 
In view of the approach- 
lov il of ing production of ‘Parsifal’’ in New York, a 
intimate conversation with the reader. knowledge of Mr. Krehbiel’s study will be of 


HARPER & BROTHERS €Sspecial profit to music-lovers. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y.! HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


; Net 
g ; 
| 



















Cloth, $1.25. 
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Schlitz Beer 


Receives World’s Highest Endorsement 


European government scientist awards Schlitz the highest 
honor. 

From Weihenstephan, Bavaria, the most renowned school 
of brewing in the world, comes this triumph for Schlitz. 

The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous pronounced best 
American beer by the Bavarian Government’s famous scientist, 
Prof. Dr. Hans Vogel, Director of the Scientific Station for the 


Art of Brewing, subventioned by the Royal Bavarian Govern- 


ment. 


We spend fortunes on clean- 


liness. 
We clean every tub, every boil- 

ing vat, tank or barrel, every pipe 

and pump, every time we use it. 
We bore wells down 1400 feet 


to rock for pure water. 


We cool the beer in filtered air. 


We filter the beer by machinery. 
We store Schlitz beer for 
months in refrigerating rooms, 
until it is well fermented — until 


it cannot cause biliousness. 


Bavaria is the cradle of the art of brewing. 


SCIENTIFIC STATION FOR THE ART 
OF BREWING 
WEIHENSTEPHAN, near FREISING 
( Subventioned by the Royal Bavarian Gov't ) 


PROF. DR. HANS VOGEL 
ACADEMICAL DIRECTOR 


WEIHENSTEPHAN, Nov. 22, 1903. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


Through the courtesy of Commerzienrath (Counsellor of 
Commerce) Dr. Datterer, I have received several bottles of 
your beer. 

I have not only partaken of same, but have also made a 
searching chemical analysis, the result of which I enclose. 

The analysis, as a matter of course, can give no idea of an 
important feature, the flavor of the beer. 

I frequently receive samples of American beers for analy- 
zation, but I can truthfully say without flattering, that I never 
drank a better American beer than yours. 

The beer tasted full (round) and fresh, and no trace of the 
usual disagreeable pasteurization flavor was discernible. 

Once more permit me to express my recognition. 


Very respectfully, 
HANS VOGEL. 


S< ° 
9 The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous: 











